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DUCATION 


EDITOR'S NOTES 


\s LAST winter’s issue we suggested a 
need for several articles on the impor- 
tance of adult education to the advance- 
ment of civilization. Will you iook at 
the piece submitted by Harotp Ditton? 
It is entitled, “There Is a Paradox.” We 
think it is a fine beginning for the con- 
versation. Who is next? 
* * * 

We think you will enjoy the contrast 
in the first two articles of this issue. 
Both deal with the same topic—differ- 
ences of opinion. Wirsur HaLLenseck 
draws on learnings from a most dis- 
tinguished teaching career in the world’s 
largest city. He refers to the phenome- 
non as “conflict.” Burton W. KreirLow 
writes from the point of view of a highly 
contributive association with the nation’s 
graduate center for rural extension peo- 
ple. He uses the term “controversy.” 
Both see the phenomenon as an oppor- 
tunity for education. But that is the only 
similarity between the articles. The au- 
thors use two completely different ap- 
proaches and emerge with two sharply 
contrasting styles. It will be interesting 
to note if any “conflict” or “contro- 
versy” is stirred up by the articles. 

To see our field at work, we commend 
three articles to your reading during a 
single sitting. Witmer Bett tells a fas- 
cinating story of agency reinforcement 
in Baltimore; Ronert M. gives a 
no-holds-barred account of Indiana li- 
braries in motion toward better pro- 
grams; and Eric W. Cartson renews our 
faith in the resiliency of the human in- 


tellect with his report on a university 
alumni group in Boston. 


Recommended for reading when you 
are feeling especially alert is Gate 
JeNnseN’s article. It is most rewarding 
when read with all the mental machinery 
fresh and functioning smoothly. He has 
done again what he has done many times 
previously for our profession—contrib- 
uted a writing in depth on a complex 
problem of fundamental significance. We 
suggest a careful and meditative reading 
of Dr. Jensen’s thoughts on the socio- 
psychological foundations of learning. 


* * * * 


James W. Harrison is a scholarly man 
who makes a continuous study of the ac- 
tivities in the Kellogg Center for Con- 
tinuing Education at Michigan State 
University. He has accumulated a con- 
siderable wisdom and an enormous in- 
terest in man’s efforts to improve his lot 
by learning. His personal pet project is 
to study the ways and means of design- 
ing effective learning experiences. Now 
he will have a chance to pursue this in- 
terest in an early issue of Aputt Epvu- 
CATION. 

We want to publish several articles on 
program design and Dr. Harrison has 
agreed to solicit, edit and arrange the 
necessary material for us. We begin the 
solicitation for him right here and now 
with you. What thoughts do you have 
or this subject? Can you boil them down 
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CONFLICT AND COOPERATION 
IN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


An Arena for Adult Education 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck 


Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


F WE are to understand conflict we 
i must begin by recognizing that it 
is a perfectly 1 normal characteristic 
of community life. Because commu- 
nities are made up of people and 
people differ in many respects, the 
ideas which result from their differ- 
ences are bound to show up from time 
to time in conflicts of various degrees 
of intensity. That is, they will show 
up unless the people are highly regi- 
mented under an authoritarian con- 
trol which dictates the acceptable pat- 
terns of behavior and opinion to 
which the people must conform and 
which maintains the conformity by 
some form of rigid control and by 
removal from the scene of any dis- 
turbing or nonconforming elements. 


Most Americans would far rather 
learn to live with conflict and make it 
a constructive force in community 
life. We have long since accepted 
some forms of conflict as highly use- 
ful aspects of community life in our 
American culture. These we call com- 
petition. 


Cooperation is the basis of com- 
munity life. It is more than the op- 
posite of conflict, it is a force and a 
pattern of behavior that is as old 
communal living. When people first 
began to live together in groups they 
found that there were many things 
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about which they must have common 

understandings and many _ things 
which they had to do together. Cus- 
toms dev eloped, division of labor took 
place, conventions were recognized, 
and the ways of establishing and main- 
taining cooperative understandings 
and arguments were built. 

In some ways, however, conflict and 
cooperation are closely related. Often 
conflict situations have been the stim- 
ulus for the development of coopera- 
tion. Conflict, on the other hand, 
nucleates opposing groups, those on 
each side cooperating among them- 
selves and consolidating their efforts 
in organizational forms, thus intensify- 
ing the conflict in the community. 


These statements are worth explor- 
ing further as we shall do under the 
headings: roots of conflict, coopera- 
tion the basis of community, the prob- 
lem we face, and overcoming conflict. 


Roots of Conflict 

The roots of conflict are many and 
no one finds it possible to completely 
free himself from their influence. Any 
overt conflict may have several roots 
which are in turn related, but for pur- 
poses of analysis they can be grouped 
in five major types: differences in the 
backgrounds of people; differences 


in values, ideals, objectives, and re- 
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ligion; differences in age; differences 
in interests; and differences growing 
out of community power structure. 
No two people can have precisely 
the same backgrounds. Psychologists 
have shown that even two children in 
the same family have different rela- 
tionships to their parents and to each 
other and different experiences, with 
the result that they develop different 
attitudes, different behavior patterns, 
in fact quite different personalities. 
How much more true it is likely to be 
that those from different families 
would be different. When we add 
differences in family backgrounds, in 
nationality, in race, and in socio-eco- 
nomic status, of which have 
particular characteristics, the differ- 
ences which can be expected in 
people are multiplied prodigiously. 


each 


Community Differences 


Communities have differences too. 
Sometimes these differences grow out 
of the predominance of people with 
similar backgrounds, other times they 
grow out of the patterns of produc- 
tion in the communities. Those com- 
munities which are made up of farm- 
ers or are closely related to farming 
will be different from those which 
are predominantly manufacturing 
communities. Size also makes a differ- 
ence, for in small communities people 
tend to have closer personal relation- 
ships, but in large cities life is more 
anonymous. All of these things leave 
their imprint on people. 

Moreover, our American democra- 
cy fosters differences. One of its chief 
characteristics has always been that 
there was room for all kinds of people. 
We have welcomed to our shores 
people from many lands and have pro- 


vided, by and _ large, freedom for 
people to pursue their respective ways 
and to follow their individual ambi- 
tions, so long as they have respected 
the freedom which gave them their 
opportunity, and have made their con- 
tribution to the maintenance and de- 
velopment of the institutions which 
have been established to keep this free- 
dom a reality. 

One of the concomitants of the in- 
dustrial and technological age has been 
a growing facility of people to move 
around to find the opportunities which 
they have sought and to locate in 
places which would provide them and 
their families more satisfying living. 
The 1950 census reported that nearly 
one-quarter of the people of the 
United States lived in another state 
from that in which they were born 
and that seven per cent of the popu- 
lation was born in other lands. In ad- 
dition, about 15 per cent of the popu- 
lation had changed their place of resi- 
dence within the same county or be- 
tween counties within the state in the 
year preceding the census. 


This constant moving about of so 
many people with their various back- 
grounds makes the readjustment of 
individual, groups and communities a 
never-ending process and provides 
situations within which conflicts are 
bound to arise. 


The most permanent deposit which 
people’s backgrounds |cave on their 
personalities is a pattern of values, 
their ideas and ideals, their purposes 
and objectives. These are the things 


people live by, the things around 
which their patterns of behavior are 
formed and their enthusiasm and en- 
ergies are channeled. These are pre- 
cious things around which people 
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build convictions. People stand for 
their convictions and when they think 
that it is necessary, they fight for them. 

Our communities are made up of 
many people whose convictions differ 
widely. Those whose patterns of con- 
victions are alike or similar tend to 
group themselves together in one way 
or another to gain support from fel- 
lowship with others of like mind and 
to consolidate and implement their 
purposes. Clash of convictions in a 
community tends to express itself in 
conflict between groups. 


At this point it is well to look at 
the place of religion in people’s lives 
and in the community. People look 
to religion for sanctions for their con- 
victions and organized religion has as 
its purpose the propagation, the de- 
velopment and the implementation of 


convictions. 

The settlement of America began in 
the period when the Protestant Ref- 
ormation was taking hold in Europe. 
In fact the Pilgrims who landed at 
Plymouth were a _ nonconformist 
group seeking, among other things, 
freedom to worship according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. The 
freedom they sought for themselves, 
they were unwilling to grant to others, 
however, and within 20 years, because 
of conflicts in religious ideas, Roger 
Williams with one group, and John 
Davenport with another, had been 
forced out of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. This was the beginning of 
the proliferation of religious sects 
which has gone on through the years 
until there are now nearly 300 differ- 
ent religious denominations. Each one 
has been the result of dissention, con- 
flict and separation. This is but one 
of many types of conflict which 


our American freedom has spawned. 

The principle of the separation of 
church and state has been tenaciously 
held in American democracy for it 
has been considered a vital aspect of 
freedom. It has, however, resulted in 
keeping religion out of the public 
schools and so limiting the scope of 
the common base of knowledge, un- 
derstanding, attitudes and objectives 
which the schools have provided for 
each rising generation. Consequently, 
most of the convictions about values 
and ideals have been fostered in re- 
ligious groups and in families rather 
than as common to all people, so that 
potential conflict has been accentu- 
ated in the realm of values. 


Age Differences 

The greatest difference between 
adults is in their age, that is, in the 
time during which they were brought 
up. Most people’s concepts and atti- 
tudes are pretty well formed during 
the period of childhood and youth. 
When we compare the period during 
which 60-year-olds were growing up 
with that in which 25-year-olds were 
going to school, it is quite evident 
that they were living in different 
worlds. Conditions, problems, occu- 
pations, concepts, values, attitudes, 
communication, transportation, op- 
portunities and many other things had 
undergone great change. 


Not only had the character of edu- 
cation changed, but the quantity of 
education available and experienced 
had greatly increased. In 1950 the 
median school years completed was 
9.3, for those in urban areas 10.2, for 
those in rural nonfarm areas 8.8, and 
for those in rural farm areas 8.4. But 
for those 25-29 years of age the 
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median years of school completed was 
12.1 while for those 65-69 years of 
age the median was only 8.2, that is 
to say that the 20-year-olds, on the 
average, had had a high school educa- 
tion while the opportunities for 
schooling for the average 60-year-old 
had stopped with elementary school. 

With such differences of experience 
as these, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to see eye to eye. Many of 
the serious conflicts which arise in 
communities have their basis in the 
fact that situations, ideas, and plans 
look so different to those of different 
generations. 


Interest Clashes 


Clashes in interests are the more fre- 
quently recognized conflicts, though 
in most instances other factors are in- 
volved. Those who are concerned 
with the reduction of taxes will have 
conflicts with those who want new 
more 


services, or higher salaries for teach- 


school buildings, or school 
ers. Those who see the chance for a 
higher income from property by using 
land for commercial purposes or 
multiple dwellings will clash with 
those who seek to procure stability 
for their neighborhoods by zoning 
for single family residences. Those 
workers who seek higher wages and 
better working conditions will be in 
conflict with owners and managers 
who seek larger profits. 

Illustrations of varieties of conflict 
and of levels of relationships on which 
conflicts arise can be piled up indef- 
initely. Stuart Chase in his Roads to 
Agreement has outlined a “skyscraper 
of conflict” with 18 stories ranging 
from personal quarrels to the struggle 
between the East and West. 


The most widespread and deepest 
conflict in the world today is that 
between the communist nations and 
the democracies. It appears to be a 
conflict of interests as each side com- 
petes for the allegiance of more and 
more of the world. The conflict goes 
deeper than that, however. It in- 
volves great differences in cultural 
backgrounds and history, differences 
in circumstances and stages of de- 
velopment, and also differences in 


values. The differences in values are 


expressed in patterns of method and 


behavior. 

In the struggle, the democracies, to 
be consistent with their values, find 
it impossible to resort to the tactics 
which the communists accept as le- 
gitimate. So also the conflicts in com- 
munities are complex and difficult to 
understand and to cope with. 

Competition is an established part 

American culture. It is found 
most of our operations: in our educa- 
tional system, in sports and games, in 
the arts, in business and professions, 
between churches and between clubs, 
Yet we have learned 
that educational objectives are often 
attained more effectively in cooper- 
ative arrangements; that there are sit- 
uations in which business progresses 
better when cooperation is established, 
that communities can develop better 
when the of people are 
shifted from competitive endeavors to 
cooperative projects. It is not always 


between sexes. 


energies 


easy, however, to distinguish between 
competition as a constructive part of 
community life and competition 
which leads to serious conflict. 

In many communities, especially 
those of moderate size which have 
been static for a long period of time, 
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a power structure has developed. 
Sometimes this is related to the socio- 
economic stratification and other times 
it is a product of political alignments 
and organization. Its usual pattern is 
a relatively small group which con- 
trols not only the operations of the 
communty, but also changes and de- 
velopments. The vested interests of the 
power group are related to the con- 
tinuance of things as they are, and 
usually efforts for change and im- 
provement on the part of the citizen- 
ry are opposed and prevented. 

When the power structure of a 
community is well recognized, people, 
wag ordinary circumstances, submit 
to feeling frustration when they 
see pon changes are needed. But 
frustrations grow and the cumulated 
lag in the development of a com- 
munity sooner or later breaks forth 
into a conflict of major proportions. 
The immediate stimulus for such 
conflicts may be anything which 
arouses the dissatisfaction of a number 
of community groups. 

This type of conflict is difficult to 
cope with and to prevent. Its preven- 
tion requires an astute political sense 
and careful strategy, but it is suscep- 
tible to the greater power of cooper- 
ation when the stage can be set for 
discussion and planning for coopera- 
tive action around a common concern 
of all the citizens. 

While the differences which have 
been pointed out in the various cate- 
gories have indi- 
viduals, they are expressed in com- 
munity life through the organizations 
which people have formed. Since 
organizations are the reflection of the 
people who compose them, two things 
are clearly evident. The first is that 


been focused on 


people with like concerns associate 
themselves together to carry out the 
purposes growing out of their con- 
cerns. In fact this is the basis on which 
organizations are formed in all com- 
munities. 

Organizations may be built on any 
of the factors discussed— —backgrounds, 

values, age, interests, power—or on a 
sensitivity to problems related to those 
elements. For the most part the com- 
mon elements are far more compli- 
cated than this analysis would seem to 
indicate. Nevertheless, organizations 
have the effect of enlarging the dif- 
ferences between individuals and 
building these differences into the 
structure of community life. 

The second thing which is evident 
is that, since organizations are formed 
for action, the potentiality of conflict 
is greatly increased. Most organized 
activities, however, are complemen- 
tary and are so recognized. They fit 
together to make the matrix of the 
complex life of the community. But 
competition and conflict occur in the 
ordinary day-to-day operation of or- 


ganizations in Communities in spite of 


the many processes which fave been 
devised to facilitate their cooperation. 
The lacks in adequate coordination 
make it possible, however, for a flare- 
up of serious conflict which calls forth 
all of the differences existing between 
community When or- 
ganizations take sides in a conflict pro- 
in the community 


organizations. 


longed cleavages 
are bound to result. 


Cooperation, Basis of Community 
Just as it is only the unusual which 
is considered to be news, so it is that 
conflict compels our attention be- 
cause it is the exception to the pattern 
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of community living, which is co- 
operation. We take cooperation for 
granted because we are so accustomed 
to it in everyday life. When people 
began to live together in groups they 
soon discovered that cooperation was 
necessary. Understandings and agree- 
ments were required to make group 
life possible, behavior had to be pre- 
dictable, that is, people had to be de- 
pendable, and division of labor had to 
be agreed upon. 

As communities developed and 
grew larger the areas of cooperation 
have been constantly extended. Gov- 
ernments developed and though their 
earlier forms were essentially author- 
itarian with varying degrees of com- 
pulsion they were nevertheless built 
on cooperation. As experience ac- 
cumulated, governments tended to be- 
come more democratic as they were 
able to stand on a more highly de- 
veloped understanding and will to 
cooperate. 

More lately the scope of govern- 
ments has greatly increased as people 
have come to recognize the more 
common problems and common needs 
which it was desirable to deal with by 
working together as a whole com- 
munity. At the same time countless 
group efforts, through associations, 
organizations and institutions, have 
grown up, all built upon cooperative 
effort. Group life has become an in- 
creasingly important characteristic of 
modern life and the very basis of 
group life in all its forms is coopera- 
tion. 

Life could not go on in the frame- 
work of our present day complex 
gociety without cooperation and it 
reaches far beyond what we can see. 
This is an age of specialization, and 


most people are specialists, but special- 
ists depend upon others for the many 
things which they cannot do for them- 
ube, just as others depend upon 
them for the specialized services 
which they render. This indirect co- 
operation pervades all of life and goes 
on with little realization on the part 
of those who are involved though 
their very lives depend upon it. Our 
whole modern civilization is built on 
a continuing cooperation to which we 
have become so accustomed that we 
take it for granted. 

The reason that conflict has become 
so disturbing is that it interrupts the 
flow of cooperation and puts things 
out of joint. Just as some little thing 
may go wrong in an automobile en- 
gine and it ceases to operate, so con- 
flict in some corner of the community 
may upset the whole community life. 
A fight between a worker and_ his 
faciaman may stop a whole factory 
because one vital operation in the pro- 
ductive process is stopped. 

A strike on the docks in New York 
City may affect the whole world by 
stopping the flow of vital materials on 
which many communities depend and 
by interrupting the movement of 
people in carrying on their responsi- 
bilities and relationships in far places. 
A conflict in a community over a 
school program or a school bond issue 
may interrupt the process of effective 
education of children, young people, 
and adults, may throw many people 
out of work, and may dev elop a cleav- 
age in the community which inter- 
rupts business, the social services, and 
politics. Conflict is a social ill inter- 
rupting the cooperative processes of 
community life, which must be cured 
as any disease must be cured, or better 
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yet should be prevented, if we are to 
have healthy communities. 

This is not to say that there can- 
not be change, but rather that the 
changes which new needs and new 
circumstances require must be carried 
out through cooperative processes 
with understanding, negotiation, and 
agreement. Cooperative processes in- 
clude the way adaptations are made 
and changes are brought about. 


The Problems We Face 

The problems of conflict which we 
must face in community life are not 
simple. They have roots which cannot 
be removed, and which must be taken 
into consideration. There are other 
liabilities, also some strong assets. 


Some attitudes have become preva- 
lent in America which facilitate the 
development of conflict. The long 
tradition of individualism built up in 
the period of early settlement along 
the Atlantic Seaboard and through the 
period of pioneering the west, ex- 
presses itself today in the prevalent 
ambition to get ahead and the intens- 
ive competition for the positions at 
the top. 

It is seen where young people marry 
and both husband and wife continue 
to work so that they may have a 
higher standard of living. Such focus 
of attention on self-interests precludes 
concern for common problems of 
community life. It also tends to make 
people interpret their own difficulties 
and failures as the opposition of other 
individuals or groups. Out of these 
attitudes conflicts can easily develop. 
Those of such a mind are very sus- 
ceptible to the acceptance of stereo- 
types about minority groups and to 
the development of prejudices. They 


become aggrieved and let loose their 
emotions easily. This can readily set 
off conflict around some issue in the 
community which has no connection 
whatever with the imagined griev- 
ances. 

Many a community meeting has 
deteriorated into screaming argument, 
abuse, and name-calling because peo- 
ple had to let off steam. One of the 
reasons why conflict is often unpre- 
dictable and difficuit to cope with is 
because its causes are often deeply- 
buried frustrations which have nothing 
to do with the immediate situation or 
issues. 

Language which provides the in- 
strument of communication by which 
we get along together and build our 
many cooperative relationships can 
also get us into trouble. When we 
talk about specific things—the new 
car, today’s weather, our jobs, the 
sale at the department store, our 
families, last evening’s television pro- 
gram—we seldom have any difficulties 
in understanding, but there are a 
number of ways in which we express 
ourselves that cause misunderstanding. 
One of these is in the use of abstrac- 
tions such as “capitalism,” “youth,” 
“Frenchmen,” and the like, because 
different people attribute different 
meanings to such terms. Another is 
making broad generalizations such as 
“people are lazy,” “airplanes are a 
curse,” “cities are not fit to live in.” 
Such statements are not true without 
many qualifications. 

The use of absolutes such as 
“never,” “always,” and “absolutely” 
is another way by which we often 
generalize too broadly. Many people 
often draw general conclusions from 
too little evidence, frequently from 
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one illustration. When you catch 
yourself, or someone else, beginning 
a statement with “I know a man,” you 
are on a trail which leads to trouble, 
so watch out; one case does not war- 
rant a generalization. Almost every- 
body uses value judgments very pro- 
miscuously. 

These semantic problems may not 
be very important in casual conversa- 
tion; but when two people are en- 
gaged in serious discussion and the 
first says: “Labor unions are un-Amer- 
ican,” and the second counters with: 
“Tabor unions have saved American 
democracy,” they might as well stop 
right there because a fight and not a 
discussion has started. But if the first 
“It seems to me that many 
are not consist- 
ent with American ideas,” and the 
other had replied: “This may be true, 
but I think that labor unions have 
made important contributions to mak- 
the discussion 


had said, 
labor union activities 


ing democracy work,” 
has made a good start. Step the first 
statements up to the level of a group 
situation or a community meeting and 
it is easy to see that conflict has started 
which may rally to its opposing sides 
those with different backgrounds, at- 
titudes, prejudices and frustrations to 
build a cleavage in the community 
in the healing. 

some circum- 


which may be years 
Such little things under 


stances become mk yuNtainous. 


Assets 


The solid substantial basis on which 
we live and work as human society is 
cooperation. No culture can survive, 
no society 
can operate except through coopera- 
tion. Throughout the ages man_ has 
prospered as much by learning more 


can exist, no community 


and better ways of cooperating as by 
the development of technology. In 
fact, these have worked together, each 
stimulating and implementing the 
other. Civilization has become a com- 
plex mass of cooperative relationships. 
Customs and conventions which hold 
society together are a vast network of 
unwritten mutual agreements. Laws - 
are the accepted rules for functioning 
relationships. Institutions are the co- 
operative patterns of productive life. 
The multiplicity of our interdepen- 
dencies we take for granted. We sel- 
dom think of the long line of people 
whose work makes it possible for us 
to buy our food at the corner grocery 
store, or the cable-splicer who works 
beneath the streets or high on the 
poles to keep our telephones in oper- 
ation, or the workers on the factory 
lines who make our auto- 
our radios, and our appli- 
ances. Yet on such people, our com- 
lives depend. 


assembly 
mobiles, 


forts, and our very 


Amid the multitude of unseen co- 
operators we live unperturbed, en- 
trusting our safety and our lives to 
bus drivers, elevator operators, taxi 
drivers, and traffic officers; commit- 
ting our possessions to banks and our 
security to insurance companies. Per- 
haps it is because we realize the neces- 
sity of cooperation that we are so 
disturbed when it is interrupted by 
conflict. 

Another asset in combatting con- 
flict is the long training which every 
individual has had in cooperation. 
From the beginning of an infant’s life 
he is drilled in the ways of coopera- 
tion as he learns to eat, to sleep, to 
use his ability to cry as a means of 
communication, to adjust himself to 
others. Through his long period of 


j 
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maturing, education, which is a co- 
operative process, constantly seeks to 
increase his capacity and his will to 
cooperate. This is the basis of educa- 
tion, for to be qualified for successful 
living, one must be able to work co- 
operatively in every phase of his ex- 
istence. Of course education at times 
breaks down when it conditions the 
learner to depend upon authority 
rather than to use his full capacities 
on his own initiative in the cooper- 
ative process. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, conflict 
itself can be an asset to a community 
because it stimulates and strengthens 
cooperative activity. In the first place, 
it forces cooperation within the op- 
posing sides; in the second place, as 
communities learn to handle conflict, 
a fuller consideration of differing 
points of view is brought about. A 
leading anthropologist of the South- 
west a number of years ago said that 
he believed one of the important fac- 
tors in the great vitality of America 
was the constant infusion of new 
blood from other lands and other 
cultures. 

Paul R. Mort, after studying the 
adaptability of schools for a score of 
years, says that good schools are more 
likely to be found in heterogeneous 
communities, because out of such 
communities come a greater variety of 
ideas which must be considered and 
discussed. This is the most fertile 
ground out of which action and 
growth and change can come. Just as 
a community could not exist without 
cooperation, so without the continu- 
ous stimulus of conflict and contro- 
versy it would sink to a deadening 
level of self-content in which its vital- 
ity would soon waste away. 


Conflict serves to renew our con- 
scious efforts toward cooperation and 
to broaden the base of our cooperative 
endeavors. It is not the emergence of 
a conflict which damages our com- 
munity life, but how we handle it 
which makes the difference as to 
whether it retards or stimulates co- 
operative living. 


Overcoming Conflict 

One of the best clues to overcoming 
conflict in communities comes from 
the research and experimentation car- 
ried on by the Metropolitan School 
Study C ouncil under the leadership of 
Paul R. Mort, involving the field work 
of many graduate students of educa- 
tional administration at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. It was 
early found that the quality of educa- 
tion in the schools of a community 
was closely related to the degree of 
understanding of education and of the 
operation of schools which the citi- 
zens of the community had. 


Since education has become a highly 
technical enterprise in recent years 
and schools are staffed by well- trained 
specialists, it is inevitable that people 
who are preoccupied with their own 
specialized affairs, have reached a low 
point in their knowledge of the school 
situation. They are uninformed about 
the immediate goals of education, the 
reasons for the kinds of experiences 
which are made available to children, 
and the operations of their schools, 
unless the schools have made very 
special effort to develop understand- 
ing among the citizens of their com- 
munities. 

The MSSC has experimented with a 
number of plans which have been de- 
vised to acquaint people with their 
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schools, to give the citizens the oppor- 
tunity of saying what they wanted the 
schools to do for their children, and 
to involve adults in many ways in as- 
sisting in the school programs, in 
working on the problems which the 
schools faced, and in participating 
themselves in educational experience 
to meet their own needs. These experi- 
ments have increased moral and finan- 
cial support for the public schools and 
diminished conflict about the public 
schools. 

These experiments carried out in 
many different types of communities 
would seem to indicate that a basic ap- 
proach to overcoming conflict in this 
specialized age in which many ele- 
ments of the community become iso- 
lated from each other is to broaden 
the basis of participation in the co- 
operative process of the total com- 
munity life. 


Turning Conflict Into Cooperation 


In many ways in many areas of con- 
flict people have been finding new 
ways of turning conflict into coopera- 
tion. Stuart Chase followed the trail 
of research, experimentation, and suc- 
cessful practice in human relationships 
around the country. He observed the 
Quaker meeting, he studied the re- 
search of Kurt Lewin and participated 
training program in group 
dynamics at Bethel, Maine. He re- 
viewed the findings of the various 
laboratories in human and group dy- 
namics. 


in the 


He studied the successful practices 
in labor-management relations, the 


newer practices in personnel and the 
forward-looking operations of large 
He observed how disputes 
were settled in arbitration processes 


industries. 


and what the people had accomplished 
for themselves and their valley under 
the TVA program. In all of these and 
many other situations, he found peo- 
ple engaged in trying to find new 
ways of turning conflict into coopera- 
tion. He confesses that the exploration 
had markedly improved his own hu- 
man relations and he passes on the 
story in his Roads to Agreement, 
(Harper and Brothers, 1951) a book 
which should be helpful to all who 
would try to overcome conflict. 

Chase found five principles which 
were operating in situation after situ- 
ation: first, the principle of participa- 
tion, the central involvement of all 
concerned in any problem under con- 
sideration; second, the principle of 
group energy—a great amount of 
spontaneous energy evolves from a 
group which is set up to encourage 
the process of action; third, the prin- 
ciple of clearing communication lines 
—the use of the available techniques of 
communication are of great assistance 
in maintaining negotiations until 
agreement is attained; fourth, the 
principle of facts first—when facts 
precede deductions and are used to 
verify theories, emotions are mini- 
mized; and fifth, the principle that 
agreement is much easier when people 
feel secure. People who have a sense 
of belonging, of being wanted and 
have confidence in their ability to con- 
tribute to the solution of problems do 
not get caught in the vicious frustra- 
tion-aggression cycle. 

Under these principles two impor- 
tant attitudes seem to operate: mutual 
respect and commitment to the proc- 
ess of cooperation. These attitudes 
are the dynamics for the removal of 
conflict. 


CONTROVERSY IN THE RURAL 
COMMUNITY" 


Burton W. Kreitlow 
Professor of Adult Education, University of Wisconsin 


} gre as my thoughts are being organ- 
ized on how controversy should 
be faced by leaders in the community, 
the telephone rings. The call is from 
a superintendent of schools who is 
seeking help on a problem he has 
never faced before. He describes a 
controversy in this community and 
(with but few minor variations) it 
sounds like hundreds of others. He 
explains that four small community 
high schools have been considering 
the formation of one school district. 
The issue has been “red hot” for 
some time, but a solution was arrived 
at and a referendum of the voters 
taken. “Yes, the referendum passed, 
but”—and here’s the controversy he 
faces today—“In my community and 
in one other the majority vote was 
favorable enough to pass the refer- 
endum in spite nt a minority of favor- 
able votes in the two other small 
communities.” Though a vote 
taken, this superintendent knows that 
controversy still exists. He also knows 
that without controversy the vote 
would not have been taken. The com- 
munities would have conformed to 
past school district structure and made 
no study of their school problems. 


was 


*This article is one chapter from a forth- 
coming book, Leadership for Action in 
Rural Communities, by Burton W. Kreitlow, 
E. W. Aiton and Andrew Torrence, to be 
published by Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Danville, Il. 
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The situation described by this su- 
perintendent of schools provides an 
example of the kind of controversy 
faced by thousands of professional 
and volunteer leaders in rural com- 
munities. Even after a vote, a contro- 
versy is not settled. Yet, up to this 
point in the four communities, we 
find after further exploration that 
controversy brought more informa- 
tion about schools and education to 
the people than had ever reached 
them before. 

The new controversy can again be 
used to educate—to aid the communi- 
ty—to get them thinking—to lead to 
intelligent decisions. It can also dis- 
rupt the community for years to 
come. This is why the author be- 
lieves that leaders should recognize 
controversy as a community situation 
in which effective leadership can oc- 
cur. In fact, effective leadership must 
occur when there is controversy if 
communities and the people in them 
are to improve. 


The Curve of Controversy 

Figure 1 pictures controversy in 
the community as a normal curve. 
Note, for example, how important an 
honest search for solutions is to the 
leader. The majority of people in the 
community who are shown by this 
area of the curve are the ones where 
the most fruitful results can be 
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HONEST SEARCH FOR SOLUTIONS 


| 
‘ 
; 
‘ 
t ‘ ‘ 
‘ 
*CONFORMITY, CONFLICT 
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THE CURVE OF CONTROVERSY IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 
FIGURE 1 


achieved from leadership efforts on 
your part. Note also, that complete 
conformity and total conflict are 
pictured at opposite ends of the scale 
with equal proportions of the curve 
assigned to them. 

The extreme left of the curve 
(Point 1) would be a state of com- 
plete lack of controversy. 
zens of a community in this situation 
would be enslaved. On the extreme 
right of the curve (Point 7) the sit- 
uation would be one of conflict so 
great that physical violence would 
occur. Both extremes on the curve are 
to be avoided in so far as possible. 
The curve suggests that leaders should 
be concerned with leading from both 
extremes toward an “honest search 
It is important to keep 
those involved in look- 
ing critically and honestly at the facts 
necessary for problem solution. Just as 


The citi- 


for solutions.” 
“hot issues” 


important is a leader’s help to those 
who would be willing to “let it go 
this time” when, in effect, this would 
delay an “honest search for solutions.” 

The curve of controversy can be 
identified in most communities be- 
cause people haven’t learned to search 
for solutions in a democratic way. 


They may lack information, they 
may not have learned how to com- 
municate with each other, or they 
simply have no motivations to do bet- 
ter. Democratic leadership makes it 
possible for a community to have 
most of its people searching for solu- 
tions to whatever problems arise. 

What kinds of controversies have 
you experienced in your community? 
Have you observed the process of a 
rural village installing a water and 
sewer system? The most significant 
part to watch is not the digging of 
the mains and laying of the pipes, but 
is the decision-making that goes on 
before the first dirt is turned. 

Have you ever experienced the 
process rural church members engage 
in when a proposal is made to move 
an open country church congregation 
to a larger church in a nearby village? 
Or even the discussion of a problem 
of declining open country church 
before anyone makes 
such a proposal? 

Have you participated in discus- 
sions of the award system for 4-H 
club work at county fairs? 


membership 


Have you listened to town boards, 
county boards, or library boards dis- 
cuss the proposal to support new 
bookmobile service to people living 
in the open country? 

Have you attended hearings on the 
municipal budget? Annual school 
meetings? Legislative hearings on es- 
tablishing new taxes? A street corner 
discussion on a resolution passed by 
the Farmers’ Union? Or a local meet- 
ing of the Farm Bureau which is con- 
sidering sending a wire on farm prob- 
lems to the Secretary of Agriculture? 

If you’ve experienced any of these 
or anything resembling these, you 
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know that controversy exists. If you 
give it careful thought, you'll recog- 
nize that controversy has been re- 
sponsible for many important changes 
in your community. 

The recognition that controversy 
exists in a democratic society was ap- 
parent to a group of Wisconsin com- 
munity leaders who met for two days 
in April, 1955, to take part in a series 
of meetings titled “Conference on 
Methods of Handling Controversial 
Issues.” It was the responsibility 
this writer to summarize what we 
learned at this conference. Six factors 
were listed. They are: 

1. We learned that we must get 
the facts to handle controversial issues 
intelligently. Without facts the major 
issue may be missed. With facts the 
major issue may disappear. Knowing 
what is behind an issue, its present 
status, and potential outcomes if no 
solution is found, will help the com- 
munity and its leaders focus on the 
issue rather than the people involved. 

2. We learned that handling con- 
troversial issues is a step by step log- 
ical process, yet, often charged with 
emotions that get in the way of an 
orderly procedure. Solutions to prob- 
lems come when sufficient understand- 
ing of them is reached. Often this un- 
derstanding can’t come until steps 
have been taken to build background 
knowledge, remove the issue from 
the persons involved, and see that a 
start can be had on resolving it. 

3. We learned that we should look 
for alternative courses of action to 
those initially proposed. The first ideas 
are not necessarily the best. In fact, 
each idea for solution can be a stimu- 
lator of other ideas. When alternative 
actions are looked at in terms of value 


to the community or its citizens, the 
alternative selected is likely to be one 
developed as a result of building onto 
those suggested earlier. 

4. We learned that it is also de- 
sirable to secure the participation of 
persons other than those directly in- 
volved. The person standing on the 
outside of the ring often has a better 
sense of perspective than those inside. 
Alternatives can be more objectively 
weighed, those not directly involved 
often see aspects of the controversy 
which the direct participants see only 
after they have been pointed out. 

5. We learned the necessity of 
keeping our channels of communica- 
tion open to the total community. 
Without clear communication an issue 
may never really be solved. Some 
communities have attempted to re 
solve the same issue numerous times 
because no one knew the first, second, 
or third attempt was made. You don’t 
settle problems in a communications 
vacuum. 

6. We learned that controversy 
can challenge people to learn. The re- 
action “something has to be done” is 
the first stage of seeking an answer 


” 


to ‘“‘what can be done? 
Yes, there is controversy in the 
community and the wise leader uses 
it to impree the community and i 
3ut how should controver- 
sies be approached? How should they 


citizens. 


be used for progress? 

Actually, we can see leaders who 
react differently to the challenge of 
controversy. Some 
“strong hand” and use controversy 
as an excuse to control. Returning to 
Figure 1 we can see how this method 
would lead to either conflict or con- 
formity. 


would use a 
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Other leaders would treat the con- 
troversy as if it didn’t exist. They 
would try to ignore it. This action 
on their part would tend to favor a 
society of conformists. It is also pos- 
sible that if an issue is ignored too 
long, and the situation causing it is 
genuine, sharp movement toward the 
conflict end of the scale in Figure 1 
will be the only way it will get lead- 
ership attention. 

You can see from the outcome of 
those two alternatives that the leader 
in a democratic society should choose 
another course of action. This course 
leads to democratic action by an in- 
formed citizenry. It can occur when 
the leader (local or professional, for- 
mal or informal) believes in and en- 
courages democratic action by the 
citizens! 


The Scientific Method 


Following the guidelines of the 
scientific method the leader can focus 
on a logical approach to the solution 
of community problems which are the 
basis of the controversy. How do you 
solve such problems? Let’s look at 
each of the important elements of this 
kind of problem solution, keeping in 
mind that overcoming our own bias 
and emotion is important at every 
stage of solution. 

First, we need to define the prob- 
lem. Something caused the contro- 
versy. What is it? What is behind the 
way people are reacting? What is the 
real issue that the community is talk- 
ing about? 

After finding that, we can get the 
facts about the problem. What do we 
know about it already? Where can we 
get other facts about the problem? 
What have other communities done 


about this problem? Are there any 
experts who can help us on this one? 
Once the facts are available to the 
community, it becomes necessary to 
organize and analyze the facts.What 
do they mean? How do they fit to- 
gether? To what part of the problem 
do they relate? Do the facts mean the 
same thing to each of us? If not, what 
different meanings are given to them? 
It is after this has been done that 
a number of alternative solutions to 
the problem should be suggested. 
What solution would this group pro- 
pose? What solution would that group 
propose? What would be best for the 
taxpayer? What would be best for the 
children? What would be best in 
terms of our relationships with other 
communities? What would be the 
solution suggested by the experts? 
In a search for solutions the leader 
should be more of a catalyst than the 
authority. The leader can be most 
effective at this stage in bringing the 
proposed solutions clearly to the at- 
tention of the group, thus making it 
easier for the group to select the best 
or to develop a better solution by 
putting several of the ideas together. 
After looking carefully at the al- 
ternative solutions, it is necessary to 
choose a course of action. There may 
well be considerable compromise 
among groups and among individuals 
at this point, but if the problem is to 
be solved, one solution must be tried. 
It should be the solution arrived at 
by the best thinking of the group. It 
isn’t always the alternative you fa- 
vored originally, but seeing merit in 
proposals of others is one of the 
qualities of an effective leader. 
It is most important in using the 
scientific method in community prob- 
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lem solving that we evaluate the 
course of action we choose. Each step 
along the way we have been check- 
ing facts carefully, looking at pro- 
posals in terms of our own and com- 
munity objectives. We cannot stop 
our evaluation here. It must include 
a continuing examination of the new 
actions we take. In fact, the very 
next problem may arise because we 
do look at and we do evaluate the 
past actions. This is the factor which 
makes community progress possible 
in a democracy. We don’t wait for a 
dictator to order the change. With 
the help of leaders, we do our own 
changing. 


Controversy—Desirable 
or Undesirable? 

An examination of the nature of 
controversy and a recognition that 
issues may be used as a means to 
challenge a citizen to act, calls for 
more study of controversy. What de- 
termines controversy in the commu- 
nity? When is it desirable? When is 
it undesirable? 

Most issues about which there are 
differences of opinion in the com- 
munity stem from changes going on 
around us. There would be few issues 
arising out of the consolidation of 
open country churches with village 
churches if our transportation system 
was dependent upon horses and dirt 
roads. There would be few issues on 
school consolidation if six years of 
schooling were all society expected 
for its youth. 

There would be few issues on in- 
creased taxes if our concept of gov- 
ernment had not changed. There 
would be few issues on parity prices 
for farmers if production per farmer 


were as low today as it was in 1860. 
There would be fewer controversies 
among 4-H club leaders as to whether 
to organize 4-H clubs in cities if the 
farm population had not dropped to 
12 per cent of the people in the 
United States. 

Even with obvious changes going 
on around us people will interpret 
these changes differently. Research has 
shown that some of us resist new ideas 
and proposals for change more vigor- 
ously than do others. For example, in 
a Wisconsin study it was found that 
people living in rural neighborhoods, 
with most of the families belonging 
to the same church and having the 
same nationality background, resist 
new ideas in farming, organizations, 
and schools to a significantly greater 
degree than people living in neigh- 
borhoods that are mixed in their re- 
ligious and _ nationality background.’ 

Often the unavailability of facts to 
one group causes the initial arguments 
which are symptomatic of the begin- 
ning of controversy. If leaders are 
alert to these arguments and use the 
scientific method in approaching them, 
they may find that no problem really 
exists—or that making the facts avail- 
able solves a minor problem before it 
ever gets controversial. Ignorance of 
the facts is not as great a cause of 
real controversy as is poor interpreta- 
tion of the facts. In the interpretation 
of facts the scientific method and the 
democratic method aid in overcom- 
ing this obstacle. Yet, it is no guar- 
antee that an easy solution is possible. 

There are times each of us can re- 
member when leaders with democratic 
dedications who had followed through 
on the scientific method still found 
themselves unalterably opposed to 


— 
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each other on the selection of a course 
of action. Each may have thought the 
other ignorant. The fact was that they 
interpreted the potential outcome of 
proposed solutions quite differently. 
This possibility of difference in in- 
terpretation by intelligent people 
should be understood. This difference 
may stem from a number of factors. 
The dedications a person has and the 
values he holds dear cause him to in- 
terpret in a somewhat different per- 
spective the proposals made by a 
person with differing values and dedi- 
cations. 


Cultural Background 


The cultural background of the 
people may also be responsible for 
these differences. Using the very same 
facts, we who have been reared i 
rural communities may disagree in our 
interpretation from those reared in an 
urban environment. The influence of 
cultural background is easiest to see 
if we compare interpretations of those 
in the community who immigrated to 
the United States from some foreign 
country and those who were born 
and reared in a family which has spent 
several generations in your commu- 
nity. 

There are other determinants of 
controversy which should be recog- 
nized too. Though they aren’t the 

cause of many real controversies, they 
are difficult ones with which leaders 
must deal. The vested interests of in- 
dividuals or groups often lead to con- 
troversy. The mere fact that Mr. Jones 
made a proposal for a change in the 
by-laws of the farm organization leads 
Mr. Smith to suspect that it has some- 
thing to do with giving Mr. Jones a 
stronger hand in controlling the pro- 


gram of the organization. As soon as 
Mr. Smith raises questions to try to 
clarify the issue, Mr. Jones thinks to 
himself, ““Now what’s he after? Is he 
trying to take over?” 

Conflicts of personality are often 
misinterpreted as controversy over 
ideas. Leaders should examine care- 
fully the basis of controversy to make 
sure it is not a symptom stemming 
from a clash of personalities. The com- 
munity leader with democratic dedi- 
cation accepts each person as he is and 
together they search for the facts be- 
hind controversy. To waste time in 
petty bickering, in “I won’t take part 
if she’s in it” activities, in riding 
roughshod over people you don’t like, 
has never built a base for community 
improvement. The first brick in the 
foundation of community develop- 
ment is the acceptance of each person. 

The controversy which begins with 
vested interests or personal animosities 
may well be ignored if it is not vital 
to the programs of the community or 
group. On the, other hand, some con- 
troversies which begin this way do 
lead to major complications. They 
must then be attacked with the same 
dispatch and vigor as if they grew out 
of change affecting everyone in the 
community. We must even admit that 
occasionally an undesirable type of 
beginning to a community contro- 
versy may lead to desirable end re- 
sults. In spite of this, it is not a recom- 
mended way of making progress. 

Accepting controversy as inevitable 
is one thing, using it effectively and 
creatively is another. The leader in 
the community must make personal 
decisions on whether it will aid the 
community to move toward settle- 
ment of a controversy at this time. 
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Will the results justify the time spent? 
Are the potential outcomes such that 
it is worth the effort of many com- 
munity citizens who might get in- 
volved? Are there so many dangers 
of possible conflict in this controversy 
that it should be delayed for the 
present? Would we get further be- 
hind the times if we let! this budding 
controversy alone now? Would it 
merely be a means of conforming? 
(Take a look at Figure 1 again.) 

Decision making for effective use 
of controversy is a big job for any 
leader, local or professional. It means 
weighing potential outcome, looking 
for potential disrupting influences, 
recognizing whether or not the con- 
troversy will develop without your 
influence, distinguishing between con- 
troversy and healthy skepticism, see- 
ing if you could stop a_ potentially 
dangerous controversy from develop- 
ing, and finally selecting a time to at- 
tempt to settle the controversy when 
the most positive results are likely to 
occur. A controversy is desirable 
when it helps to build the community 
and its citizens. 

It must be remembered that the 
solution of any community problem; 
the outcome of a community contro- 
versy, always carries with it the poten- 
tial of being undesirable for someone 
or some group. The same can be said 
for that which forestalls controversy; 
thus, forestalling action. This con- 
formity to things past or present also 
has the potential of being undesirable. 

A controversy is undesirable to the 
extent that as a result of its develop- 
ment the likely outcomes would be 
less desirable to the community than 
maintaining the status quo. A contro- 
versy without the possibility of a 


creative solution to the problem car- 
ries with it too many dangers of dis- 
rupting community life. There are 
times when it doesn’t pay off in 
community of individual development. 

Undesirable controversies are those 
begun over little things. Some people 
like to “pick knots” in public in an 
effort to “start a good fight.” The 
democratic leader sees through this 
and either ignores the effort of these 
people or sets the stage for an early 
examination of the facts of the case. 
A leader has no business getting in- 
volved with problems that lead to 
more argument or haranguing with- 
out a potential solution at the com- 
munity level or with only unaccept- 
able solutions. Controversies without 
good alternative solutions are often 
the most difficult to stop. It is to the 
advantage of the community to have 
leaders who stop them before they 
start. 

Controversies are undesirable when 
there is in the potential solutions no 
Opportunity to strengthen the com- 
munity. They are undesirable when 
they are artificial and used for selfish 
and personal goals. 


The Leader and Controversy 


George B. DeHuszar in his book, 
Practical Applications of Democracy ,? 
places considerable emphasis on what 
he calls “do-democracy.” As a leader 
with values and dedications contain- 
ing strong democratic overtones his 
words are most meaningful. He states: 
“Do-democracy is not based on listen- 
ing or talking, nor on counting noses.” 
It is based on participation, facing 
problems together. Creative participa- 
tion by intelligent beings in the on- 
going process of society is essential to 
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the general welfare. Thus the problem 
of democracy is not merely how to 
obtain consent, but also how to create 
opportunities for participation and a 
determination to participate. Many of 
the great improvements in rural com- 
munities have come about through 
controversy and the creative leader- 
ship of some of its members. 

We do not wish to overemphasize 
controversy but neither do we wish 
to scorn or fear its use. We’re aware 
that there can be little change in any 
community or in any one of us with- 
out challenge. An intelligent use of 
controversy by leaders supplies that 
challenge. This was recently pointed 
out by G. Aubrey Young. In writing 
about controversy in religion he 
stated, “To the acquiescent and com- 
placent, controversy comes as a bless- 
ing in disguise. It disturbs and dis- 
rupts, but in the process it makes 
dead minds some alive.”* 

Leaders may be able to recognize in 
some of their. own experiences the 
effects of other leaders on them. Con- 
troversy can be used as a stimulant 
to the mind. Have you ever made a 
casual statement as to an action a 
group should take and then have 
another person say, “I don’t think it 
will work,” or “perhaps we should do 
it this way instead”? Your reaction 
to statements of this nature that are 
made in good faith gives a small ex- 
ample of the challenge of controversy. 

In dealing with problems that are 
or have the potential of being contro- 
versial the rural leader should consider 
the principles of democratic leadership 
and select methods and techniques 
accordingly. The principle of chal- 
lenge is almost inherent in this kind of 
a problem. The principle of the group 


mind is an_ essential consideration 
when alternative solutions are sought. 
The principle of knowledge if fol- 
lowed may save a great deal of the 
community’s time. If we know what 
the problem is and the facts concern- 
ing it, the basis for interpretation is 
present. The principles of process, 
flexibility, and service have implica- 
tions for dealing with controversy 
that should not be overlooked. 

All of this asks much of the demo- 
cratic leader. We are sure your kind 
of leadership was considered by Pro- 
fessor Fellman at the Wisconsin Con- 
ference on Methods of Handling Con- 
troversial Issues, when he = said:* 

““*Where there is much desire to 
learn, John Milton once said, ‘there 
of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions.’ Those 
who put an especially high premium 
on mental peace and psychic security 
are often disturbed by the never- 
ending din, but the din cannot be 
avoided, for to silence it, as James 
Madison once suggested, involves the 
substitution of a remedy which is 


worse than the disease. Life in a noisy 


society is infinitely preferable to life 
in a nice quiet penitentiary. 
“Nevertheless, it must be clear that 
democratic government is govern- 
ment the hard way, for those in power 
must stand up under the constant 
strain of criticism and opposition. A 
successful democratic politician needs 
the hide of a rhinoceros. It takes a 
certain toughness of mind and spirit 
to remain faithful to the methods of 
democracy. A democrat must face 
the facts of life, the unpleasant as well 
as the pleasant. In contrast, dictator- 
ship has no faith in man’s intellect, 
and denies his capacity for self-con- 
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trol; it is basically escapist in char- 
acter. Dictatorship has been called, 
appropriately enough, ‘the emotional 
air-raid shelter of moral cowards.’ 

“A system which is a standing invi- 
tation to controversy asks much of 
people in many ways. With its reli- 
ance upon reason and persuasion, it 
asks people to think. Indeed, it asks 
them to think a great deal about dif- 
ferent public questions. Every edu- 
cator knows how very painful think- 
ing really is, both for himself and for 
his students. It is undeniable that a 
great many people find a considerable 
measure of satisfaction in dictatorship 
because it releases them from the irk- 
some obligation of thinking. 


“Democracy also asks us to be tol- 
erant of those with whom we may 
be in sharpest disagreement. In the 
immortal words of Justice Holmes: 


If there is any principle of the 
Constitution that more imperatively 
calls for attachment than any other it 
is the principle of free thought—not 
free thought for those who agree with 
us, but freedom for the thought that 
we hate.’ ” 

There is a tendency for many 
people (leaders included) to fear con- 
troversy. This may be because they 
feel insecure, they see no point to 
change, they are afraid of getting 
involved in a problem that is too com- 
plex, they lack the knowledge to react 
to it and don’t wish to get involved, 


they associate it with argument and 
have been taught as children that 
arguments are bad, or they just prefer 
to escape being bothered. 

Looking at controversy in the com- 
munity leads the author to conclude 
that there are many things to be 
feared more than controversy. For 
example, we fear more the stillness of 
thought that would occur if no one 
were willing to face up squarely to the 
problems of our day. It is better to 
maintain the tradition of solving our 
community problems by putting them 
to the test of study and discussion 
than it is to be a conforming slave. 

Controversy can be looked at as 
being both desirable and inevitable 
in a democratic society. Where there 
is the potential of change there is the 
potential of controversy. A demo- 
cratic society accepts first and fore- 
most the conviction that change is 
inescapable. Community leadership 
that is democratic will just as inescap- 
ably face controversy if the commu- 
nity is to remain democratic. 

Under these conditions, the balance 
arrived at after controversy is over is 
not a final truth but a tentative plateau 
that embodies some of the elements of 
truth. It is the best solution in this 
community at this time. In fact, our 
democratic society, controversy, the 
scientific method, and democratic 
leadership are partners in progress. 
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THERE IS A PARADOX 
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AN lives in a universe of change. 

He himself changes, and all that 
he encounters flows and moves. Yet 
man seeks security through institu- 
tions which provide standards and 
uniformities and which he would like 
to believe do not change at all. As 
Kelly and Rasey write, “We feel 
we need a base—a solid footing from 
which we can take the next step.” 
The changes themselves, which can- 
not be denied, sweep man along ever 
faster and, being in conflict with 
man’s deep down craving for stabil- 
ity, are a basis for anxiety. 

How will man meet the growing 
challenge of a changing world? 
There are those who believe he will 
crumple. However, there are many 
indications that will 
same creative powers to adjust to 
continued change which he has used 
so skillfully to develop a technologi- 
cal society. But he must learn that 
his security lies in change—not 
changelessness, and he must _per- 
ceive his world clearly in the context 
of an evolutionary, even revolution- 
ary, society. Then only will he be 
free of fruitless anxiety and able to 
apply his strength to more worthy 
problems. 


use the 


The understandings which man 
must have in order to find security 
may be grouped around three basic 
ideas. First, man must see himself as 
an individual interacting with others 


and a product of the cultural pat- 
tern into which he was born. Sec- 
ondly, man must identify the major 
influences which bring change to 
social institutions. Finally, man must 
see what impact these influences have 
had on social institutions. 

The basic reality of society is the 
meaningful interaction of two or 
more persons; consequently, com- 
munication is essential for the main- 
tenance of society. But interaction 
and communication are not random 
events, wholly unpredictable. They 
are formed into cultural patterns. 
Each society has a distinctive culture. 
The concept of culture enables man 
to understand the society in which 
he exists. 


Certain Basic Needs 


In all societies man has certain 
basic needs which re satisfied 
through different cultural forms. The 
whole human race speaks with one 
kind of mouth, and yet the variety 
of sounds produced for communica- 
tion is enormous. No law compels 
the male college professor to wear 
trousers rather than a chemise, but 
the male must wear what society 
considers correct for the occasion. 
Socially formed ideals determine 
whether respect for a person de- 
pends on age, color, sex, wealth, edu- 
cation, ability to entertain, physical 
strength or individual character. A 
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culture selects the scheme of own- 
ership of material goods, the pat- 
terns of sex life and family relation- 
ships, and religious values. As Ross 
and Hoag summarize, “Culture dogs 
our steps from cradle to the grave.” 

The cultural pattern in the United 
States in particular has distinctive 
features. It favors the English lan- 
guage. It holds before the young, as 
ideals, capitalism and the Judeo-Chris- 
tian ethic. It is colored by Puritan 
individualism. It glorifies youth and 
making a living. It points toward the 
future and would substitute hope of 
future rewards for present satisfac- 
tions. It is mobile. It is urban ori- 
ented. It is profoundly marked by 
its power and class structure. It is 
dominated by mass media. But Amer- 
ican culture is also one of the most 
difficult to describe because it has 
so many origins. 


The Individual Self 


Individuals create the fabric of 
society, but the individual self is 
created through social interaction 
within the cultural pattern. The self 
is not present in the human body 
at birth, nor does it develop later 
wholely from within. The human 
body is a physical organism which 
responds to pain and tension. The 
ego arises from experience. The in- 
dividual assumes many roles accord- 
ing to his position and function in 
society. But each role and each facet 
of his ego is the product of his cul- 
ture though, of course, various indi- 
viduals reflect different aspects of the 
whole social pattern. 

The tensions arise when the indi- 
vidual who is scarcely aware of him- 
self apart from society becomes con- 


scious of change in society. Any 
change that appears to threaten vital 
elements in society is a threat to the 
personality itself. The more rapid 
the change, the greater the threat. The 
closer the identification of the indi- 
vidual with social institutions, the 
more disturbing to him is any change 
in these institutions. To recognize 
this relationship is a first step in 
successfully living with 


Influences Creating Change 

In listing the major influences that 
bring change to social institutions, 
the first must be technology. Tech- 
nological developments, beginning 
with the steam engine some 200 years 
ago and continuing through the com- 
plex industrial production and con- 
trol methods associated with auto- 
mation, have had an impact on eco- 
institutions which has been 
many institutions. 
and school are all 


nomic 
felt throughout 
Family, church, 
different as a result. 


The story of technological prog- 


ress the last 50 years and of the 
accompanying social change has been 
told many times. An assembling here 
of some of the evidence of techno- 
logical advancement already achieved 
and of the advancement to come may 
serve as an improved basis for under- 
standing the emerging social institu- 
tions and for speculating on social 
institutions of the future. 

Consider power production. By 
1975, 10 per cent of all electric power 
may come from the atom; by 1999, 
the figure may be 50 per cent or 
more. Lewis Strauss has said that it 
is within reason “to expect that our 
children will enjoy in their homes 
electrical energy too cheap to meter.” 
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electric batteries have 
been made by using bits of radioac- 
tive waste material. Sarnoff has pre- 
dicted that such atomic batteries will 
be common “long before 1980,” 
serving cars, planes, homes and fac- 
tories. Solar power is already re- 
placing other fuels. The Japanese are 
today using 30,000 solar water heat- 
ers. Wind and tides are sources of 
power to be further developed. 


An Agricultural Revolution 


Technology and science are cre- 
ating an agricultural revolution more 
significant than the shift from animals 
to tractors. Today’s farmer uses 500 
or more chemicals not on the market 
10 years ago. Radiation will be the 
common method of food preserva- 
tion in a few years. Edible fats may 
be made from petroleum and coal. 
Algae and microscopic creatures will 
become food for animals. Through 
algae farming, 50,000 pounds of pro- 
tein to the acre may be grown on 
sewage. Sea ranches will be devel- 
oped where plankton will be har- 
vested and new types of fish will be 
grown. There will be no planting in 
the future for materials for 
clothing. 


basic 


There are still more fantastic 
promises from science. From a new 
plastic foam, tires can be made which 
will last 100,000 miles. Chemical 


fuels will take man to outer space. 
Control of weather seems close at 


hand. Electronic ovens will cook 
food in seconds. Cancer will become 
only a dreadful memory. Surgical 
transplants will be common. Hor- 
mones may relieve mental conditions 
and give the aged more healthful and 
virile years. 


Population shifts are both an in- 
fluence for and a result of changes 
in institutions. Theorists from the 
time of Malthus to the present have 
pointed out relationships of fecun- 
dity to food supply and to economic 
and social conditions in general. 
Technological advancement spurs 
growth in population. Improvements 
in sanitation and reduction in infant 
and maternal mortality have been 
factors in world increase and popu- 
lation. Information on birth control, 
or the lack of it, has had its effect. 

Immigration has to be reckoned 
with. Abundance of land has resulted 
in economic independence and en- 
couraged early marriage. The popu- 
lation of the United States will 
change from an estimated 179 million 
in 1960, to 228 million in 1975—a 
growth of 3,000,000 people a year. 
Predictions have been made that 
there will be 22,660,000 people over 
the age of 65 in 1980, a total which 
would be nearly double the number 
in this age group in 1950. 

A United States gain in nonwhite 
population of 12.8 per cent since 
1950 compares with a white gain of 
9 per cent during the same period. 
There has been, during recent years, 
a decrease of farm population of 
600,000 a year. And, finally, in the 
United States, the changing oppor- 
tunities for people to move from 
class to class, which is sometimes 
called vertical mobility, must be 
taken into consideration. 


Transportation and Communication 

The last major influences to be 
considered, bringing the change to 
social institutions, are those of trans- 
portation and communication. It will 
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be sufficient here merely to list some 
of the more spectacular develop- 
ments which in the very naming will 
suggest social institutional change. 
Monorail experiments are now in 
progress. Underground subways will 
utilize jet propulsion. Electronic 
highways will automatically move 
vehicles. Conveyor belts and pipe 
lines will carry more freight. News- 
papers and magazines will be pub- 
lished on tiny cards which can be 
viewed on a screen. Radio receivers 
will be worn like wrist watches. 
Transportation and communication 
in general will create entirely new 
time and space relationships. 

As we have seen earlier, people 
consider changes in social institu- 
tions a threat to themselves and so 
tend to resist change. But changes do 
come. The remainder of this paper 
will be concerned with the impact of 
changing cultural elements upon the 
family, economic institutions, educa- 
tion, government, and religious insti- 
tutions. 


Effects on the Family 


Changes wrought by technology, 
population shift, and mass communi- 
cation have had, and will have, tre- 
mendous impact upon the family. 
The family itself no longer produces 
the goods it needs. The educational 
function of the family has declined. 
Commercial recreation has supplant- 
ed family recreation. The family as- 
sumes less responsibility for religious 
training. Hospitals and _ welfare 
agencies have taken over some of the 
protective functions when the indi- 
vidual is an infant or is ill or old. 
The proportion of families where 
there are children under 6 in which 


the mother works outside the home 
increased from 11 per cent in 1944, 
to 15 per cent in 1955. 

Improved working conditions and 
labor saving appliances have made 
possible, to a degree, the achievement 
by women of the role of both mother 
and breadwinner. As there is more 
leisure, men spend more time in the 
home with their wives and children, 
possibly making the home more at- 
tractive to women and healthier for 
the children. On the other hand, 
conflict between parents and children 
increases as social patterns change, 
and as youth acquires its ideas from 
ever more remote and varied sources. 

Homes are needed for grandpar- 
ents. Horizontal mobility often re- 
moves members of the family from 
their kin and demands increased pub- 
lic service in times of emergency. 
Vertical mobility places new tensions 
on all family members. Mass media 
tend to create the standards, good or 
bad, for the modern family. All this, 
indeed, presents to man a challenge 
to his ability to adjust to a rapidly 
changing world. 


Economic Changes 


Economics institutions also are be- 
ing reshaped by the forces of change. 
The increasingly complex division of 
labor has resulted in varied statuses. 
Automation, if it does not result in 
replaced workers, will at least result 
in displaced workers, and will shift 
the demand for labor to the technical 
and professional areas and to positions 
dealing with people rather than ma- 
terials. The work may be more pleas- 
ant but it will require new training 
and attitudes. 


Business may become even larger, 
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reduce competition, and create a man- 
agerial elite. Government will conse- 
quently take an ever increasing inter- 
est in this trend. Advertising and 
installment buying, “the twins of the 
new merchantile revolution,” are 
powerful forces in society to be 
watched. Higher incomes, especially 
in the lower and middle brackets, may 
obscure to some extent class lines and 
eventually result in more persons 
seeking ‘prestige for achievements 
other than material gains. 

The larger farms with fewer people 
will produce new political alignments. 
And, finally, because the rise of the 
labor union will develop new tech- 
niques in human relations, political 
groupings again will be reformed. It 
can be hoped the changes in economic 
institutions will continue to produce 
a fuller life for all people. The op- 
portunity is here. 


Effects on Education 

The influences cited previously also 
bring fundamental changes to educa- 
tion. Traditionally education was a 
function of the home and the church; 
it is now a function of the govern- 
ment, but it has emerged in its own 
right as a major institution. Today, 
technology demands more education 
and simultaneously creates a conflict 


between general and specialized edu- 
advances in 
transportation 
will be utilized by education. Already 
50 million people can be reached by 
educational TV. New book publish- 
ing techniques are making possible 


cation. Technological 
communication and 


wider distribution of inexpensive 
books. Field trips will be taken more 
commonly to .other countries as a 
part of one’s education. 


We stand on the threshold of great 
discoveries about the teaching-learn- 
ing process. What can be the effect of 
chemical stimulation on learning? 
Students have yet to be taught effec- 
tive use of the scientific method. 


The school day and year will 
change. Adults will use the school day 
and night in pursuit of lifelong learn- 
ing. Economic education will be 
stressed. Driver training and educa- 
tion for family living will be strength- 
ened. The present conflicts regarding 
discipline and control will be solved 
as a team of sociologists, anthropol- 
ogists, psychologists, and teachers 
work with parents. The total financial 
structure of schools will be revised 
and improved. The school’s relation- 
ship with the federal government will 
be redefined. To quote Fortune, “A 
complete education has to do more 
than serve society. It has to save us 
from ourselves.” 


Changes in Government 


The institution of government has 
changed and will continue to change. 
Already government has taken from 
the home the functions of protection, 
many health and welfare responsibil- 
ities, and some phases of education. 
Government has taken from economic 
institutions functions related to price, 
credit, insurance, labor management 
relations, and certain kinds of pro- 
duction. And lastly, from the church, 
government has assumed responsibil- 
ity for education again, as well as for 
marriage and divorce laws, and relief 
of the poor. 

But government has numerous un- 
solved problems related to civil lib- 
erties, disintegration, security risks, 
debt, tax reforms, maintenance of de- 
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mocracy and an informed electorate, 
representation, election machinery, re- 
search, and relationship to planetary 
and perhaps interplanetary organiza- 
tion, to name a few. Government is 
in a peculiar position because the 
changes forced on it, and sought by 
it, make immediately mandatory still 
further changes and improvement. 


Impact on Religion 


The impact of changing cultural 
elements on religious institutions must 
be noted. Ernst states that “mental 
telepathy, precognition, the growth 
of intuition, the process of introspec- 
tion, reflection, and awareness are 
some of the areas where organized 
religious exploration will take place.” 
Churchmen will increasingly use tele- 
vision to reach the people. Social wel- 
fare and government problems are 
discussed in pulpits, and ministers and 
priests will continue this “social 


gospel.” 


The trend toward mergers of re- 
ligious sects will continue. As technol- 
ogy satisfies material wants, secular- 
ism may increase. In church build- 
ings, psychological counseling will be 
available and recreational needs will 
be met. Interdenominational marriages 
will increase. Cuber warns that 
churches may create value conflict if 
they resist change. 

In summary, it can be said that tech- 
nology and science, population factors, 
and mass communication and _ trans- 
portation have changed and_ will 
change still more the family, economic 
institutions, education, government, 
and religion. With this situation man 
must live and adjust himself to it in 
spite of his natural inclination to resist. 
He can adjust and indications are that 
he will. A successful adjustment will 
result in less anxiety at least, and in 
the long run could very well make 
the difference between man’s survival 
and death. 
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URING the spring of 1958, a survey 
D.: 400 students enrolled in the 
Campbell, California, adult education 
program was conducted. The survey 
contained 112 items, divided into 15 
categories. The findings of this sur- 
vey bear strong evidence of the im- 
portance and need for localized study. 


The benefits of this particular study 
fell into two categories: 

First, greater understanding of the 
students who were currently enrolled 
was gained. This information is help- 
ful in curriculum planning and in 
knowing how to attract these students 
to enroll in additional classes. 
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Second, many types of individuals 
not currently enrolled were identified 
(e.g. it was discovered that only 3.2 
per cent of the total enrollment was 
over age 60). This study is helpful in 
both planning the curriculum to at- 
tract new students and for determining 
the media to be used in attracting 
the highest possible percentage of 
them to the program. 

Following are some of the categories 
from the Campbell survey and some 
of the findings made evident when 
the survey findings were analyzed. 
The six most important findings: 

1. Age. It was discovered that only 
16.3 per cent of the people who were 
currently enrolled were 45 years of 
age or older. Only 3.2 per cent were 
60 years of age or older. Attention 
was immediately directed toward a 
nearby community composed largely 
of retired people. 

2. Sex. The survey revealed that 22 
per cent of those enrolled were men 
and 78 per cent women. This sug- 
gested that additional attention should 
be given to courses and programs that 
would interest men, particularly cours- 
es that would i improve technical skills 
and aid in economic advancement. 


Most Were Housewives 

3. Employment status. Of those en- 
rolled, 53.2 per cent were housewives. 
Only two per cent of the adult stu- 
dents were retired. These findings 
seemed to justify and emphasize the 
findings reported in items No. 1 and 
No. 2 above. 

4. Length of time you have lived in 
California. Although Santa Clara 
County receives a large portion of the 
500,000 people who move into Cali- 


fornia each year, the Campbell survey 
revealed that only 4.1 per cent of their 
students have lived in California less 
than one year; only 12.5 per cent had 
lived in California less than two years. 
This would quite naturally suggest 
that classes designed to meet the spe- 
cial interests and needs of new resi- 
dents should be prepared. 


Reason for Dropouts 

5. Have you ever withdrawn from 
an adult education class? ‘Twenty-two 
subcategories were used with this 
question. By a significant margin the 
most important reason for people 
withdrawing from class before the 
term was completed was “discovered 
the class was not what you thought it 
would be.” A great number of rem- 
edies are available to help remove this 
cause of dropouts, including more 
counseling, more descriptive and more 
complete course titles, and more care- 
fully planned lectures. The results of 
the survey suggested that the use of 
some of these techniques be con- 
sidered. 

6. How did you hear about the class 
you are now taking? This question 
served as an excellent test of the ef- 
fectiveness of the advertising media 
currently being used. The most sig- 
nificant responses to this question 
were—friends, 46 per cent; news- 
papers, 22 per cent; printed material 
which the children brought home 
from school, 14 per cent. 

Even though this particular survey 
was conducted by only one school 
with a small number of subjects, it 
bears adequate evidence of the use- 
fulness of a localized study of adult 
education problems. 


BALTIMORE'S ADULT EDUCATION 
TAPESTRY 


By Wilmer V. Bell 


Director of Adult Education, Baltimore Public Schools 


R ECENT years have brought the Bal- 
timore adult education program 
professional visitors from such dispar- 
ate regions of the world as West Ber- 
lin, Egypt, Ghana, India, Iran, Singa- 
pore and Turkey, not to mention our 
own western and southern states. 
Common to their comments at depar- 
ture have been discernible elements of 
gratified surprise at the extent and 
intimacy of the relationships existing 
among the agencies and institutions 
serving the adult education needs. 

Depending upon the length of his 
visit, the visitor may have seen not 
only the day and evening programs of 
the public schools, but in all probabil- 
ity, those of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, the Walters Art Gallery, the 
YMCA, and the evening programs of 
McCoy College (Johns Hopkins), 
Loyola College, the University of 
Maryland and the University of Bal- 
timore. 

In any event he would have had 
opportunity to confer jointly or sev- 
erally with their directors or deans. 
Discussions may have included, too, 
representatives of the Urban Renewal 
and Housing Authority, the Council 
of Social Agencies, womens’ club 
groups, the Council of Churches, the 
Urban League, the Junior League, the 
Citizens Planning and Housing Asso- 
ciation as well as the Bureau of Recre- 
ation and other municipal agencies. 


What manifestations establish this 
image of interwoven and felicitous co- 


’ existence? Immediately these come to 
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mind: (a) An atmosphere of good 
will; (b) Evident cordial and mutual 
respect within the leadership groups; 
(c) Apparent free and candid com- 
munication; (d) Few discernible status 
barriers; (e) Conspicuous awareness 
and appreciation of each other’s pur- 
poses and programs; (f) Perceivable 
pleasure and pride in discussing and 
supporting the program of others; (g) 
Frequent reference to cooperative ven- 
tures; (h) Obviously habitual credit 
sharing; (i) Willingness to accept re- 
sponsibility and assume initiative in 
joint enterprises; (j) Over-all smooth- 
ness of cooperativeness and intercom- 
munication suggestive of continual 
practice. 

What are the actual mechanics of 
this cooperative activity? 


Activities Related to Need 


Most simply, some one person senses 
sufficiently strongly a need for some 
action. By habit with a little reflection 
he realizes the concern others may 
have in the venture and calls for an 
informal discussion. This may result in 
clarification of possibilities, relation to 
ongoing programs, delineation of re- 
sponsibilities, firm plans and widened 
involvement. 


Thereafter, exercise of inherent re- 
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sponsibilities results in an activity re- 
lated more or less directly to the need 
which was recognized initially, as well 
as to the over-all necessities and pro- 
ceedings of the city. 

Illustrations from recent months in- 
clude: 

1. State Conference for Adult Ed- 
ucation. In June, the AEA State Mem- 
bership Coordinator thinks the time 
has come for a state conference on 
adult education. He confers with two 
other AEA members who agree and 
suggest that the Director of the Adult 
Education be asked to act as chairman 
for the conference. 

A planning committee representing 
state and local school systems, Mary- 
land Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Enoch Pratt Free Libraries; colleges 
and universities; museums; National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators; National Conference of 
Christians and Jews; Maryland Society 
of Training Directors, Baltimore Ur- 
ban Léague; Council of Churches; 
Board of Jewish Education; Division 
of Library Extension; is assembled, and 
purposeful industry ensues. 

In April the state conference is held 
and participants request that it be re- 
peated annually. 


Using Films 

2. Institute: Use of Films in Inter- 
group Relations. The director of the 
films department of the library is con- 
cerned about a training program to 
help borrowing groups use films more 
effectively; after consultation with the 
library director for adult services she 
invites representatives of the Urban 
League, the Council of Churches and 
the YWCA, and the director of adult 
education of the public schools to 
form a committee. 


Representatives of housing and ur- 
ban renewal, community associations, 
banking, real estate and the churches 
and colleges are called in to partici- 
pate in the program. As a result, 100 
group leaders participate and request 
additional institutes. 


A Changing Community 


3. Institute: Living in a Changing 
Community. Neighborhood _ leaders 
visit the Director of Adult Education 
for suggestions about constructive ac- 
tion in intergroup problems. In due 
course the Northeast Baltimore Inter- 
group Council is established to permit 
bi-racial approaches to community 
problems. One resulting activity is a 
four-meeting institute on “Living in 
a Changing Community.” 

The planning and execution involve 
Council officers and residents of the 
community, Negro and white: college 
professors, the police commissioner, 
sociologists, housing officials, histo- 
rians, psychologists, lawyers, doctors, 
churchmen. An average of 100 resi- 
dents attend each night. Smaller 
racial block groups form and continue 
the intergroup process. NEBIC re- 
ceives the Hollander Award for con- 
structive action toward intergroup 
understanding. 


4. Waverly—Homestead Neighbor- 
hood Renewal Institute. Representa- 
tives of housing, health, city planning, 
building industry, law enforcement 
and civic education are invited by the 
Director of Adult Education to con- 
sider what adult education programs 
can do toward the maintenance and 
improvement of neighborhoods. After 
study of purposes and possible action, 
the Waverly-Homestead area is chosen 
for a pilot adult education project. 
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The principal of the local adult edu- 
cation center is enlisted along with 
representatives of community organ- 
izations, churches, schools, business, 
traffic and recreation. An average of 
100 residents attends each night and 
plans for a coordinating council de- 
velopment. 


Other Objectives 


Other problems or objectives which 
are currently closely within the view 
of these adult education allies and 
which may be expected to evoke co- 
agency measures, embrace: 

New Urbanites (planning, housing, 
health education, law 
industry, busi- 


urban renewal, 
enforcement, welfare, 
ness, religion) ; 

Block Busting (real estate, banking, 
intergroup relations, community asso- 
ciations, planning, housing, education) ; 

Family Life Education (social agen- 
cies, education, religion, health, group 
work agencies). 

There are perennial partnership per- 
formances for Adult Education Week, 
Leadership Training, a Program Re- 
sources Handbook, and the like. 

Not all activities are so specifically 
task-oriented. Currently inactive, but 
a sporadic event for several years, 
were informal luncheon meetings of 
the deans of the university evening 
colleges, the director of adult educa- 
tion and the library director of adult 
services. These meetings rarely had 
prearranged agenda but did establish 
an accord which figures pertinently in 
present relationships. 

In each case initiative stems from an 
interested organization or individual 
and quickly involves a group of other 
individuals or organizations related in 
some way with interest area or 
process. ‘ 


Composed of Many Activities 


The fabric of adult education in a 
large city is composed of many ac- 
tivities, classes, courses, programs and 
meetings conducted by distinct insti- 
tutions and organizations for diverse 
and occasionally contradictory pur- 
poses. The Work-Survey Conference 
of Adult Education in Baltimore con- 
ducted in October, 1947 (Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education, Vol. 25, No. 
4-6, Jan.-March, 1948), recognized 19 
separate areas to be studied. In turn, 
each area revealed a pattern of organ- 
izations, activities, programs and ob- 
jectives differing more or less from 
others. 

To describe this structure in two- 
dimensional terms belies its complex- 
ity, but a simple model helps bring 
the more essential elements into sharp- 
er focus and clarifies their inter-opera- 
tions. The concept of a fabric, or 
probably more appropriately a tapes- 
try under continuous development, 
immediately demands definition of 
warp and weft elements. 


The Warp Threads 


The warp of this fabric, the element 
of continuity and material strength, 
quite clearly is composed of institu- 
tions, organizations and agencies with 
responsibilities for adult education. 
They furnish cores of purpose and 
supporting strands of staff, buildings 
and funds. 

Equally clearly the weft is spun 
from the programs: projects, lectures, 
lessons, discussions, discourses, classes, 
curricula, exercises and excursions. 
These furnish the nap, pattern, appeal, 
color and excitement to the adult edu- 
cation texture of the city. 
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The present panel of the Baltimore 
adult education tapestry discloses warp 
threads which include: 


a. Businesses and industries 

b. Civic organizations 

c. Cultural societies and perform- 
ing groups 

d. Group work agencies 

e. Health agencies and associations 

f. Intercultural associations 

g. Labor organizations 

h. Libraries 

i. Mass media 

j. Museums 

k. Parent-Teachers Associations 

|. Professional associations 

m. Recreational associations 

n. Religious institutions and organ- 
izations 

0. Schools and colleges 

p- Social agencies 

q. Trade and industrial associations 

r. Women’s clubs 

s. Other governmental agencies. 


Many of these quite plainly repre- 
sent several warp threads of continuity 
and direction. 


The Weft Strands 


Evident weft threads of program 
and practice are even more varied and 
greater in number. Quickly recognized 
are such general categories of interest 
as: fundamental, liberal, vocational, 
political, professional, and religious 
education; and such more specific areas 
as art, civic, community development, 
economic, family life, gerontological, 
health, inter- cultural, labor, leisure- 
time, personal growth, urban renewal 
and world affairs education, to name 
but a few. Strands for the weft are 
perceivably capable of spontaneous 
generation and endless subdivision. 


Audience: clients, customers, parti- 


cipants, patients, patrons and students; 
with all their manifold potential dis- 
tinctions (age, affluence, dedication, 
distraction, location, mobility, motiva- 
tion, naivete, prejudice, sophistication, 
working hours) could be considered a 
third intrinsically complex dimension. 
Within our figure we may think of it 
as providing variety in color, denier, 
gloss and texture to our design. 


Design—Under ideal conditions some 
weaver or weaver’s guild could plan 
ahead and call with confidence for 
strands with the qualities demanded to 
develop or enrich the pattern. Here is 
one instance where our metaphor re- 
veals an apparent weakness in our 
adult education structure. 


Not Wholly Acceptable 


Typically in adult education in Bal- 
timore as elsewhere, whatever design 
may be preconceived by one or more 
of the generating factors may be found 
only tentatively acceptable by others. 
Expressed purposes are likely to be so 
broad as to diminish definition; and 
even these may be hard to recognize 
in practice. The frequency of unex- 
pected alteration betokens a suscepti- 
bility to expediency, or the unpredict- 
able whim of the weaver, and little 
regard to established philosophy. Shut- 
tles seem to operate by fits and starts 
and without cognizance of the opera- 
tion of other shuttles bearing other 
threads. 


What does occur? Deans, chairmen 
or principals investigate and decide, 
committees survey and recommend, 
national organizations direct, patrons, 
clients or students request (or de- 
mand), and the adult education agency 
responds. In most cases this is for ad- 
mittedly constructive adult education 
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purposes, but geared to the moment, 
to the clients at hand, to the enhance- 
ment of the status of the organization 
rather than to any recognized or ac- 
knowledged relation to other organi- 
zations or to the community. 

This is not surprising when it is 
realized that no operating organization 
or institution, including the public 
schools, has adult education as its para- 
mount purpose. Some, in fact, may 
find it hard to accept the assertion that 
they exercise any adult education 
function or that their purposes may be 
served well by adult education. 


What Are the Alternatives? 


Short of millennial revelation or 
utopian conditions, what alternative to 
this tangle of purposes, plans and proc- 
esses presents itself? Two hints may 
be advanced from experience in Balti- 
more. 


é 
The first comes from the 1947 sur- 


vey referred to earlier, when all 
groups with identifiable interest in 
adult education joined in a year- long 
analysis of needs, operations 4 and possi- 
bilities of cooperation. This demon- 
strated that, given sufficient motiva- 
tion and zeal, a major city can look 
critically and constructively at its 
adult education effort. The interven- 
ing years have demonstrated also, un- 
happily, the difficulty of maintaining 
this peak of collaborative effort in the 
face of ensuing demands upon time, 
personnel and material resources. 

During this process the adult educa- 
tion community accomplished several 
things which have persisted and are 
pertinent in whatever design may be 
descried today: 


1. Established media and channels 
of communication 


2. Clarified areas of interest and re- 
sponsibility 

3. Developed a modus vivendi in 
relation to intersecting spheres of con- 
cern 

4. Discovered able and responsible 
leadership 

5. Evolved relations of the pur- 
poses and programs of the constituent 
elements to comprehensive exigencies 

6. Developed means to survey 
needs, initiate action, evaluate pro- 
grams and maintain direction relative 
to the entire city. 


The Schools’ Role Defined 


During this process the role of the 
public schools in particular was more 
acceptably defined. Its essence may be 
found in the report of the Board of 
School Commissioners June 30, 1952. 

“Public adult education is a public 
injunction because after all the other 
agencies, institutions, and media have 
played their educational roles in their 
own ways and for their own purposes, 
the governmental unit must be pre- 
pared to augment, supplement, or 
modify the education available for its 
citizens. The residual responsibility to 
fill in the gaps and to provide unbiased 
enlightenment and broad training in 
plentiful measure falls to the public 
schools. 

= When no other agency is 
found that will accept the responsibil- 
ity for an educational need, deter- 
mined to be real and immediate, the 
public school feels an obligation to 
undertake it.” 


Cooperative Associates 


This verbalizes what has become 
accepted in practice, that the public 
schools are cooperative rather than 
competitive associates. In Baltimore, 
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where appropriations for the public 
school adult education program are 
not directly related to any such factor 
as average daily attendance, there need 
be no clash over patrons or publicity. 
Those groups which must rely pri- 
marily upon public visibility to sup- 
port appe: als for finances and patronage 
recognize the schools as allies rather 
than adversaries. 

Perhaps the most significant and 
persistent of the effects of the 1947 
survey which pervades the existing 
contexture is general acceptance of the 
presumption that any advance in one 
area of adult education ultimately de- 
rives to the benefit of the other areas. 
This also may be a prime factor in the 
felicity upon w hich visitors comment 
and which brings some semblance of 
design to the present web of concur- 
rent proceedings. Within this context 
jostling for the limelight becomes un- 
necessary, and cooperation gains stra- 
tegic value. Working together in a 
confident climate improves the likeli- 
hood of an intelligent ultimate design. 

A second intimation of prime fac- 
tors for design in the democratic em- 
prise may be drawn from the recent 
reminder of Howard McClusky that 

“a community is people.” Adult edu- 
cation leaders likewise are people. 


Individual Effort 


It may seem to be obvious that 
whenever organizations are mentioned 
as exercising responsibility or assum- 
ing initiative, it is individuals who de- 
serve the recognition; but this point 
deserves emphasis. Whether as the 
agents of an organized body or by 
virtue of personal bent, it is persons 
who communicate, bear good will, 
sharpen sensitivities, express value 
standards, invent new approaches to 


problems, and develop habit patterns. 

That a conference of letterheads 
will produce only paper results is 
more than amply illustrated in every 
realm of thought and action. How 
often committees are formed from 
lists of names. Names, or their repre- 
sentatives, attend committee meetings, 
primarily as symbols of appropriately 
titled organizations. Appropriate 
phrases are interchanged, consultants 
engaged, studies conducted, findings 
reached, and recommendations care- 
fully bound, circulated and filed away. 
Little else is likely to happen except 
that in due time another committee is 
organized to repeat the ritual with 
minor variations. 

We remember that Emerson said 
“An institution is the lengthened shad- 
ow of one man.” The history of 
achievement is the story of people; 
individually, and in groups with a 
common dedication. To rely upon im- 
personal determinants in matters of 
societal significance is to revert to 
naive fatalism. 

In the adult education affairs of 
Baltimore, for instance, a corps of in- 
dividuals exercise the talents by which 
the resources of agencies and institu- 
tions are woven into a multiformly 
strengthened frame. By these people 
are the purposes of organizations fash- 
ioned into a harmonious and stimu- 
lating design. They operate to prevent 
and to untangle snarls; to avoid slipped 
stitches and weak threads; to give 
variety and luster to the aggregate. 
This ability and behavior determines 
the quality as well as the scope and 
utility of the whole cloth and also 
of the constituent filaments. 

Under little external compulsion to 
work together, and answering to no 
single authority, but rather motivated 
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by professional perspectives, enthusi- 
asm and dedication, their transactions 
exhibit a realization of their interde- 
pendence. Upon them rests the re- 
sponsibility for any recognizable sys- 
tem or scheme of operation. 


Collaboration 


The Baltimore Association for Adult 
Education is a tangible indication of 
this call to collaborate. Its emergence 
gave organizational form (and oppor- 
tunity for somewhat greater regularity 
of communication and joint action) to 
the leaders theretofore somewhat cas- 
ually and indeterminately banded for 
occasional ventures. The voluntary 
and pragmatic nature of this associa- 
tion is demonstrated by the fact that 
the present organization represents the 
third or fourth attempt by individuals 
in these leadership positions to formal- 
ize and systematize their intercurrent 


relationships. Previous groups fell 
apart when the organization seemed 
no longer a serviceable tool. On the 
other hand these repeated trials attest 
the importance of such a communica- 
tion center. 


An Extensive Service 

The BAAE serves not only those 
who have come to develop a habit of 
sharing experience and resources, it 
offers the same service to the con- 
stantly widening group of individuals 
and organizations, recognizing their 
relationship to the broad purposes and 
practices of adult education. It pro- 
vides means for maintaining leadership 
continuity and widening horizons of 
context. 


To the degree that it is an effective 
instrument for blending the distinct 
goals of its members toward com- 
posite ends, formulating satisfactory 
priorities, and establishing acceptable 
emphases, it contributes to orderliness 
in the pattern of adult education in 
the city. This and the involvement or 
the habituation of new and _ latent 
leadership within this positive, free 
and responsible affiliation are promis- 
ing aspects of this developing adult 
education tapestry. 


Reasons for Cooperation 


Distinctive among cities or not, 
adult education leaders in Baltimore 
work together with commendable ac- 
cord. This condition appears to stem 
from: 

1. Experience in working together 
in such all-embracing and profitable 
activities as the Work-Survey study 
and conference of 1946-47. 

2. Acceptance, by those in leader- 
ship positions, of the professional re- 
sponsibility for searching for, initiat- 
ing, and supporting cooperative ap- 
proaches to common purposes, and re- 
lating these, in turn, to larger city- 
wide goals. 

3. Recognition that all endeavor 
depends, finally, upon the quality of 
the people involved. 

The warp or weft of adult educa- 
tion in Baltimore represents people— 
people whose organizations give con- 
tinuity and material resources on the 
one hand, and people who themselves, 
on the other, do the planning, practic- 
ing and interrelating which eventuate 
in the actual program. 


“Community Influence and Adult Learning,” Apnutt Epucation, Vol. VIII, No. 2, p. 103, 


Winter 1958. 


THE INDIANA STUDY IN LIBRARY 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By Robert M. Smith 


Assistant Professor of Adult Education, Indiana University 


HE Indiana Study was an organized, 
T sustained effort, over a four-year 
period, to encourage Indiana library 
personnel to accept active responsi- 
bility for adult education. It was car- 
ried out by Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education’ acting through one staff 
member who devoted about 50 per 
cent of his time to this undertaking. 
The staff member in charge of this 
developmental research was the writer, 
who is referred to hereafter as the 
consultant. This article sets forth 
some findings and tentative conclu- 
sions emerging from the study. 


The principal activities involved in 
the study were as follows: 


1. Four long-term demonstration 
projects involving 13 libraries; 

2. Various training opportunities 
for library personnel, 

3. Consulting with libraries and 
library agencies carrying on adult ed- 
ucation and in-service education. 


1. Purposes and Assumptions 

Besides providing a service to Indi- 
ana libraries, the Indiana Study had 
four purposes: 


1. To demonstrate possible adult 
education accomplishments through 
cooperative action by university adult 
education specialists and library per- 
sonnel, their organizations and agen- 
cies; 


2. To discover ways in which 
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libraries can contribute to adult edu- 
cation; 

3. To test the idea that adult edu- 
cation can help to develop sound 
healthy institutions (libraries) ;? 

4. To apply in and through libraries 
certain known educational conditions 
of effective adult learning. 

Some broad assumptions concern- 
ing adult education underlying the 
study were: 

1. Adult education should be in 
keeping with the nature of the society 
and the social institutions in which it 
takes place. 

2. Three important tasks of adult 
education are to help people gain self- 
understanding that leads toward ma- 
turity, understanding of their relation- 
ships with their fellowmen, under- 
standing of their responsibilities as 
citizens of a free society. 

3. Each person is unique, and yet 
we are corporate beings. 

4. We deserve the privilege and 
responsibility of having something to 
say about what and how we learn. 

Assumptions concerning adult learn- 
ing—adults learn best (most produc- 
tively): 

A. When they have learned how 
to learn (i.e., undergone training); 

B. When they accept personal re- 
sponsibility for learning, 

C. When their previous experience 
is used as a resource; 
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D. When they overcome fear and 
timidity, 

E. When they are actively involved 
in the learning process; 

F. When they have opportunities 
for experimentation and creativity; 

G. When they share in goal-setting 
and evaluation. 

Assumptions concerning the library 
and adult education: 

1. Libraries and their personnel 
tend to be passive resources for adult 
education when they are needed as 
active participants and leaders; 

2. Library personnel as a whole— 
trustees,® librarians, and subprofes- 
sionals—need to be stimulated and en- 
couraged to recognize and accept per- 
sonal responsibility for lifelong learn- 
ing; 

3. This recognition and acceptance 
can be effectively brought about by 
means of learning activities, training 
opportunities, and demonstration proj- 
ects that emphasize training in (a) 
discussion fundamentals, (b) group 
member roles and responsibilities, (c) 
program planning and evaluation, and 
(d) the conditions for productive 
adult learning listed above. 


Il. The Demonstration Projects and 
Findings 

Four demonstration projects de- 
veloped during the period covered by 
the Study can be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

The Kendallville Project. The Con- 
sultant worked with libraries and 
trustees from five small town libraries 
in the Kendallville area (Northeastern 
Indiana). During the period Septem- 
ber 1954-May 1956, the Consultant 
was in close contact (i.e., weekly) 
with these libraries; after this period, 
he gradually wihtdrew his support. 


The librarians and trustees were given 
training in adult education principles, 
program planning procedures, and 
fundamentals of discussion leadership 
and group participation. They were 
encouraged to stimulate adult educa- 
tion in their respective communities. 
After series of meetings at which they 
discussed library problems, they 
jointly undertook to put on “Planner’s 
Institutes” in their respective commu- 
nities. These institutes provided lay- 
leaders in each community with pro- 
gram resources and demonstrated dis- 
cussion methods that can be used. 
With the help of the Consultant the 
library personnel had planned, staged, 
and evaluated these institutes by the 
end of the first year.* 

During the second and subsequent 
years library personnel undertook 


various activities in their respective 


communities. An outstanding example 
is an annual “Town Meeting” series 
under library leadership in one of the 
towns (Kendallville). These public 
meetings, still vigorous at this writing, 
have provided the community with an 
on-going forum for airing community 
problems and the study of current 
topics. 

Findings from the Kendallville Proj- 
ect. The small town public libraries 
studied offered excellent potentialities 
for developing adult education activi- 
ties despite their drastic limitations in 
staff and materials. The active coop- 
eration of the state library agency was 
essential to overcoming limitations in 
materials. 

The personnel of the smal! town 
libraries studied required a high degree 
of guidance by the adult education 
consultant in order to carry out the 
adult education activities undertaken. 

Working together on the adult edu- 
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cation project resulted in increased co- 
operation and understanding among 
the libraries concerned but resulted in 

permanent inter-library coopera- 
tive administrative practices. 

The adult education consultant 
assisting the small town libraries 
studied encountered a high degree of 
dependence and difficulty in gradually 
transferring responsibility to the li- 
brary personnel. 

In the small town libraries studied 
it was especially important to involve 
library trustees in library education 
activities with the community and in- 
service education activities. 

The communities studied were not 
in the habit of looking -to the library 
for adult education leadership. The 
alert, patient librarian was gradually 
accepted in the leadership role if she 
had support from outside and training. 

The Indianapolis Project.’ The In- 
dianapolis Public Library had carried 
on various adult education activities 
prior to the Indiana Study (e.g., film 
forums, discussion groups, lecture 
series, supplying reading lists, reader’s 
advisor service). Once the project was 
under way the Consultant encouraged 
and assisted library personnel to evalu- 
ate their group activities—or rather to 
appraise the effectiveness of them in 
terms of certain principles for adult 
education.°® 

In addition they were encouraged to 
develop an intensive in-service educa- 
tion program aimed at personal and 
professional growth, better problem- 
solving, improved communication, and 
acceptance of individual responsibility 
for better library service. To this end, 
there were conducted eight-session 
institutes for each of three groups of 
15 staff members. In these institutes, 


the participants received training in 
the roles and responsibilities of dis- 
cussion leadership and group partici- 
pation. They discussed library prob- 
lems and considered the role of the 
library in adult education. 

The project did not develop and 
mature in either of its in-service or 
its community-oriented aspects. Some 
reasons for the failure of the project 
to mature appear to have been the 
failure of the Consultant to motivate 
the library personnel to apply their 
training (i.e., to carry out new adult 
education activities with the com- 
munity and in-service education activ- 
ities). The project became centered in 
discussion of what might or ought to 
be done, rather than continuous cycles 
of learning, action, and evaluation. 

Other reasons were uncertainty and 
ambivalence in the attitude of the 
head librarian toward the project; and 
pressing internal problems and an im- 
pending administrative realignment 
that caused library staff members to 
adopt a wait-and-see point of view. 

Findings from the Indianapolis Proj- 
ect. The attitude and role of the chief 
librarian was of crucial importance in 
the success or failure of the acceler- 
ated adult education program in the 
large library. The chief administrator 
had to accept the idea of time-con- 
suming activities and results that tend 
in part to be intangible or subjective. 

The total staff of the large library 
studied had excellent potential for the 
development of adult education activ- 
ities. The staff itself is a sizeable sub- 
community whose members can de- 
velop habits of lifelong learning and 
adult education skills that can be put 
to work in the community when the 
staff member is on duty and when he 
is off duty. 
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The in-service education activities 
of the library studied was remedial or 
orientation-centered rather than re- 
garded as an opportunity for personal 
growth and growth in intra- library 
understanding and teamwork. 

The in-service education activities 
of the library studied were not con- 
structively related to library adult ed- 
ucation activities in the community. 

Adult education was not understood 
and implemented as a dimension of 
library organization and service but 
as a function of persons designated 
adult education specialists. 

The Terre Haute Project. Begun 
in 1956, this project is still maturing. 
At the outset four neighboring small 
town libraries joined with the Terre 
Haute public library (Emeline Fair- 
banks Memorial Library)’ for training 
in roles and responsibilities of discus- 
sion leadership and group participa- 
tion, program planning and evalua- 
tion, and conditions for successful 
adult learning. 

Although 


some 


significant out- 
comes occurred in other libraries, the 
project eventually became centered in 
the Terre Haute Library, where an in- 
tensive, long-term in-service education 
program was developed. This program 
involved the entire staff and was aimed 


at (1) personal and professional 
growth, (2) better problem-solving, 
(3) improved communication, and (4) 
acceptance of responsibility for better 
library service. 

The in-service education activities 
took the form of planning and staging 
monthly educational programs for the 
staff, departmental meetings on spe- 
cific problems, individual study, and 
committee meetings to plan and evalu- 
ate in-service education activities.® 

Paralleling the development of the 


in-service education program was an 
intensified program of community 
oriented activities for adults and the 
active promotion of adult education. 
In the latter connection, the library 
provided vital leadership that resulted 
in the forming of a community “As- 
sociation for Adult Education.” 

The association has carried on such 
activities as conducting three training 
institutes in group discussion funda- 
mentals and group member roles and 
responsibilities; an institute for pro- 
gram planners; a workshop for adult 
leaders doing publicity for their or- 
ganization; several training activities 
for its own membership; and a sur- 
vey of adult education agencies and 
opportunities. 

Findings from the Terre 
Project. The in-service 
program developed with outside as- 
sistance brought these results to the 
library: improved teamwork and co- 
operation, better intra-library com- 
munication, improved morale, in- 
creased acceptance of responsibility. 

A majority of the staff of the 
library studied were trained to plan, 
stage, and evaluate an in-service educa- 
tion program. Additional training was 
needed as training needs emerged and 
new personnel came into the library. 

It was desirable for the head librar- 
ian and department heads to partici- 
pate in the in-service education pro- 
gram, for them to receive training in 
adult education principles and meth- 
ods and share in planning, staging and 
evaluating the activities. 

The same adult education principles, 
methods, and skills necessary for a 
successful in-service education pro- 
gram were used by library personnel 
wadiee to develop adult education 
activities with the community. 


Haute 
education 
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The library personnel studied who 
had developed conviction about the 
importance of adult education and 
skills through sharing in the develop- 
ment of an in-service education pro- 
gram had the confidence to accept 
leadership roles in the community. 


In the medium sized community 
studied the resulting local adult edu- 
cation association (as opposed to a 
council made of representatives of 
agencies ) apparently improved the 
quality of adult education as a result 
of its members having received train- 
ing in adult education principles and 
methods and the roles and responsi- 
bilities of discussion leadership. 


The Trustee Discussion Series 
(1958). This project was an attempt 
to develop, test, and promote a short 
course through which groups of trus- 
tees would (1) identify and discuss 
library problems, (2) better under- 
stand their duties and responsibilities 
as trustees, and (3) accept responsi- 
bility for continuing their education, 
including their “trustee education.’® 


Only one series has been held. It 
involved seven sessions for eight trus- 
tees from four libraries in the Sey- 
mour area (Southeastern Indiana). Li- 
brarians were used as resource people 
when needed. The participants were 
given some training in roles and re- 
sponsibilities of discussion leadership 
and participation and conditions for 
effective adult learning. They chose 
their own problems and topics for 
discussion. The Consultant acted as 
discussion leader and retained more or 
less direct control of the meeetings. 


Reaction on the part of the trustees 
participating was favorable. No sys- 
tematic follow-up study has yet been 


made of ways in which the series may 
have affected library policies and pro- 
cedures. There is already evidence of 
increased participation in library asso- 
ciation activities on the part of persons 
who took part in the course. 

Findings from the Trustee Discus- 
sion Series. The library trustees 
studied: 

1. Responded favorably to a coor- 
dinated course developed for trustees 
with librarians used only as resource 
persons. 

2. Accepted training in roles and 
responsibilities of discussion leadership 
and group participation as a necessary 
part of a coordinated course. 

3. Were willing to permit discus- 
sion leadership to be transferred from 
the Consultant to the trustee. 

4. Did not balk at taking a before 
and after test designed to measure 
their progress in a coordinated course. 

The coordinated course for trustees 
can profitably begin with problems 
and needs as recognized by the trustee. 

Announcing that the course was 
available elicited little response—ac- 
tive, first-hand promotion was abso- 
lutely essential. 

A course of six to eight two-hour 
sessions was satisfactory for the pur- 
poses of the course. 

The University Consultant as a 
representative of an outside neutral 
agency appeared to be in an advan- 
tageous position for promoting library 
trustee education (as opposed to li- 
brary state agency representatives, for 
example). 

What did the four demonstration 
projects have in common? 

1. All were guided by the same 
university adult education specialist, 
who worked very closely with the 
libraries concerned. 
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2. All were long term projects— 
from eight months to four years. 

3. All began with a similar core of 
training for the participants. 

4. All emphasized group learning 
activities. 

5. All but the Trustee Discussion 
Series involved in-service education 
and library adult education activities 
with and for the community. 

6. All but the Trustee Discussion 
Series were promoted through a com- 
bination of local initiative and an offer 
of availability on the part of the Con- 
sultant. 


Ill. The Training Activities and 
Their Implications 


The major purpose of the training 
activities was to provide an experience 
with considerable impact and stimula- 
tion so that the participant, recog- 


nizing personal growth, became com- 
mitted to more active self-develop- 
ment and the promotion of adult edu- 
cation. 

It has been said that training was an 
important part of each of the four 
demonstration projects; it gradually 
emerged as a critical factor. Each proj- 
ect began with extensive training for 
the persons involved. As the library 
personnel came to obstacles stemming 
from lack of adult education know- 
how, they turned to the Consultant 
for additional training. As new per- 
sonnel came into library work or 
transferred from other libraries, they 
required training in order to bring 
them abreast of the persons already 
involved. 

In addition to the training involved 
in the demonstration projects five In- 
stituties in Library Adult Education 
were held from 1955-58.%° A typical 
institute was five days in length and 


had 25 participants—trustees, profes- 
sional and subprofessional librarians. 
The Consultant served as trainer with 
assistant trainers being drawn from 
talent that emerged from the demon- 
stration projects. 


The Indiana Training Plan for 
Library Adult Education 


The training design for the institute 
has been somewhat modified as lessons 
were learned in the demonstration 
projects. However, it has contained a 
basic core throughout. This core, 
called The Indiana Training Plan for 
Library Adult Education, emphasizes 
both process and content. As regards 
process, the participant receives an in- 
troduction to roles and responsibilities 
of discussion leadership and participa- 
tion, program planning and evaluation 
procedures, selection and use of meth- 
ods for adult group learning activities, 
and conditions for effective adult 
learning. These are approached 
through _ practice Opportunities in 
workshop and laboratory sessions." 

The participant (trainee) is taught 
conditions for successful adult educa- 
tion programs in libraries as they 
have emerged from the demonstration 
projects. 

The content of the institute is 
varied to take into account the back- 
ground, experience, and recognized 
needs and interests of those participat- 
ing. The following problems and con- 
cerns are always taken up: 

1. The role of the library in adult 
education; 

2. The role of adult education in 
the library; 

3. Existing adult education activi- 
ties in libraries; 

4. The lessons of the demonstra- 
tion projects in the Indiana Study; and 
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5. The library and the individual 
patron. 

The Indiana Training Plan appar- 
ently provides individual library per- 
sonnel with a sound background for 
and introduction to library adult edu- 
cation. The plan does not effectively 
train trainers but trainers can be de- 
veloped through a combination of 
“back-home” experience and service 
as assistant trainer:at an institute. 


The Implications of the Training 


Training for library adult education 
should emphasize both content and 
process. 

One should expect some library per- 
sonnel in training situations to react 
unfavorably to terminology normally 


used in relation to group processes in 
adult education. 

For maximum “back-home” im- 
provement of existing in-service edu- 
cation programs and for acceptance of 
responsibility for adult education in 
the community (1) each participating 
library should include key administra- 
tive pe rsonnel and one or more trustees 
among those coming to the training 
experience and (2) the training staff 
should stand ready to provide follow- 
up consultation. 


IV. The Consulting Services 


In addition to guiding the develop- 
ment of the four demonstration proj- 
ects the Consultant carried on the fol- 
lowing kinds of activities: 

(a) Assistance in the planning, stag- 
ing, and evaluating of institutes and 
workshops conducted by libraries and 
library agencies. There were eight 
major consultative assignments of this 
kind during the period 1954-58; sev- 
eral of them are described in Indiana 
library magazines and bulletins. 


(b) Assistance to persons planning 
and staging the three-day “annual fall 
conference” of the state library asso- 
ciation and the state library trustees 
association.” 

(c) Assistance to persons planning 
and staging the annual spring “dis- 
trict meetings” of the Indiana Library 
Association and the Indiana Library 
Trustees Association. A workshop for 
district officers responsible for these 
six “meetings” has recently been held 
and is expected to become an annual 
event—for the purpose of assisting the 
district officers to develop more effec- 
tive “meetings.” 

Implications of consultation were: 

1. Establishing sound, mutually- 
trustful relationships with major li- 
brary agencies and organizations in a 
state is a slow process that cannot be 
radically hastened. 

2. An outside adult education 
agency serving as consultant to librar- 
ies should be especially sensitive to 
relationships and tensions that exist 
between (a) state library association 
members, (b) the state library and 
local libraries, (c) the state library 
and the state library associations, (d) 
the university library school and cer- 
tification officials, (e) a library ad- 
ministrator and his board of trustees, 
(f) library administrators and their 
staff members, and (g) the library 
and its community. 

3. It is not necessary for the con- 
sulting agency to wait to be asked. 
Most libraries and library agencies and 
organizations seem to be receptive to 
new ideas and suggested opportunities. 

4. It is important for the consultant 
to build into the consultation an ele- 
ment of training so that the consultee 
can eventually carry on the activity 
by himself. 
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V. Some Outcomes of the 
Indiana Study 


Some of the outcomes of the study 
can be readily verified. Others, in- 
volving the extent to which something 
has happened, must rest on subjective 
judgments. The outcomes reported 
below are based on (1) the observa- 
tions and experience of the Consultant, 
(2) the observations of officials and 
leaders in the libraries, library agencies 
and organizations involved in the 
study (3) follow-up interviews and 
questionnaires used in the demonstra- 
tion projects. The outcomes as worded 
below were approved by the head of 
extension, Indiana State Library, the 
director of the Indiana University 
Division of Library Science, and the 
1956-57 and 1957-58 presidents of the 
Indiana Library Association. 

In addition to the results in the 
demonstration projects, the following 
statewide and general results can be 
cited: 

1. More interest in developing, as 
they are needed, group learning activi- 
ties dealing with library and com- 
munity problems and needs. 

2. Better planning, staging, and 
evaluating of group educational activi- 
tics—workshops, district meetings, an- 
nual conference, committee meetings. 

3. Some stimulation of and assist- 
ance to informal (regional) library 
administrator’s discussion groups. 

4. Growing perception by library 
personnel of the potential of adult 
education for developing sounder, 
healthier libraries. 

5. Increased cooperation and un- 
derstanding among the state’s library 
agencies and organizations. 

6. The development of the Indiana 
Training Plan for Library Adult Edu- 


cation and a pool of trainers expe- 
rienced in using it. 

7. A growing reservoir of library 
personnel trained in adult education 
principles and methods and convinced 
of the importance of adult education. 
(The Indiana Library Association is 
now paying expenses of some mem- 
bers attending Indiana Institutes in 
Library Adult Education.) 

8. The development of several 
printed resources. 

9. Consultation service to out-of- 
state persons experimenting in library 
adult education. 

10. Increasing concern for adult 
education on the part of university 
library school faculty and students. 

11. The stimulation of several li- 
brarians to pursue graduate study in 
adult education. 

12. The emergence of internship 
opportunities for graduate students 
engaged in the study of adult educa- 
tion. 


VI. Tentative Major Conclusions 

Since the study is still in progress 
and since it was developmental re- 
search, there is a tentative quality in 
the findings and implications reported 
in this article. This is especially true 
of the following statements since they 
represent generalizations derived from 
tentative findings: 

1. The educational conditions of 
effective adult learning applied in the 
study can (1) assist library personnel 
to better understanding of the aims 
and purposes of libraries, (2) pro- 
mote teamwork and _ cooperation 


among professionals, subprofessionals, 
and trustees, (3) increase conviction 
and confidence for accepting active 
responsibility for adult education in 
the community. 
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2. Despite the fact that the library 
regards itself as an educational agency, 
it is relatively difficult to stimulate 
library personnel to accept active re- 
sponsibility for adult education. 

3. Library personnel tend to re- 
gard resources as the critical element 
in learning. They “begin” with re- 
sources rather than with persons and 
have difficulty understanding adult 
education as a process in which the 
selection of appropriate resources is 
only one factor or step. 

4. The development of effective in- 
service education and community 
adult education programs in and 
through libraries is a long-term 
proposition that requires training and 
patience. 


5. For maximum effectiveness li- 
brary adult education should be an on- 
going process with two interdepend- 
ent phases: (1) learning activities for 
the staff and board of trustees (in- 
service education); and (2) activities 
and services for and with adults in the 
community. 

6. Adult education can efficiently 
assist libraries to become more capable 
of adjusting to the tensions besetting 
a contemporary institution. 

7. The library is an institution that 
encourages its members to continually 
reassess institutional goals and relation- 
ships to the larger community; thus 
the library is an ideal channel for 
adult education that helps develop 
mature individuals in a free society. 


‘The Bureau of Studies is sponsored by the Indiana University and Purdue University for the 
following purposes: (1) to assist Indiana citizens in carrying out adult education activities, 
(2) to conduct research pertaining to adult education; and (3) to provide professional 
training in adult education through a program of graduate study. 
*This study was actually part of a larger study designed to demonstrate the potential of 
certain institutional organizations—hospitals, churches, industry, libraries—for adult education 
purposes. See “An Institutional Approach to Adult Education in the Community” by John 
McKinley and Robert M. Smith in Aputt Epucation, VI: 25-32, Autumn 1955. 

“Lay members of the governing board having ultimate responsibility for local library policy. 
*The writer described the first year of this project in Public Libraries, 9:1-2 f., 27-28 f., March 
and May 1955. 

*This project was largely confined to the period March 1954-May 1955. 

‘For these principles see above, pp. 2-3, and “Putting Education Into Our Group Activities 
for Adults,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 32:47-49, September 1957. 

‘Serves a population of 64,214 persons. 

‘See the writer’s “In-Service Training for Adult Education,” Library Journal, 81:146-147, 
January 15, 1956; and “In-Service Training for Library Adult Education,” Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 30:536-538, March 1956. 

*The Trustee Discussion Series is described in Library Occurrent (Indiana State Library), 
June, 1958. : 

These Institutes, still under way, are now sponsored by the Indiana Library Association, 
The Indiana Library Trustees Association, The State Library, The Indiana University Divi- 
sion of Library Science and the Bureau of Studies in Adult Education. 

"The written resources used include the following: Group Processes for Adult Education and 
A Manual for Discussion Leaders and Participants (Seabury Press) by Paul Bergevin and 
Dwight Morris; Program Planning: A Handbook, by John McKinley and Robert M. Smith 
(Bureau of Studies in Adult Education, Box 42, Bloomington, Indiana). Also “Library-In- 
Service Education Handbook” (mimeographed) and various reprints from library adult 
education materials. 

“In connection with this activity it is pertinent to note that in 1957 the annual conference 
was given over almost entirely to self-study and the confronting of basic cleavages which 
have gravely threatened cooperation and understanding in and among Indiana libraries, 
associations, and agencies. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ALUMNI 
GROUP DISCUSSION 


By Eric W. Carlson 


Assistant Professor of English, University of Connecticut 


A TELEVISED performance, editorial 
comment in Bostonia, a brief re- 
port in Newsweek—these are but some 
of the repercussions that have fol- 
lowed the progress of a new venture 
in ideas initiated by a small group of 
Boston University alumni. 

These alumni gather once a month 
for an uncommon reason: they have 
made a big discovery that what they 
call a “group search for values” can 
be an exciting experience. 

Now in its third year, the group 


came into being in 1956 as the result 
of an open letter inviting former stu- 
dents of Professor Edward A. Post, 


now emeritus, to attend an Alumni 
Day seminar discussion. Twenty-five 
alumni accepted the invitation, and 
after a double (morning and after- 
noon) session of the old give-and-take 
on a mature basis, they decided to 
continue such seminar meetings once 
a month for the remainder of the year. 

Soon they dubbed themselves “Post- 
graduates” in tribute to their dynamic 
scholar-teacher, who after 30 years 
in the department of English, had lost 
none of his magic touch in handling 
complex ideas and in evaluating their 
significance. 

Why did these alumni respond? 
What motivates them to put forth this 
effort and to devote one Saturday 
per month for this purpose? They 
were hungry for intellectual stimula- 


tion, they will say. In this group they 
find a satisfying sense of progress in 
individual discovery through reading 
and lively discussion. Carried on with- 
in a discipline of evaluative thinking, 
their study gains direction and pur- 
pose. 

Within what framework of refer- 
ence is it possible for spontaneous yet 
disciplined discussions to succeed? For 
this purpose Professor Post suggests 
the Modern Climate of Opinion. He 
would say this is simply a scheme of 

values distilled from the expressed 

opinions of the most competent au- 
thorities in science, philosophy, and 
art. What his students seldom realize, 
however, is that Professor Post’s dis- 
tillation and integration of these views, 
a notable achievement in itself, de- 
rives from a lifetime of his own schol- 
arly research in these three areas of 
thought. Such is the broad and flexible 
framework that is proving itself a 
useful guide to the group in critical 
evaluation. 

When Professor Post issued his orig- 
inal invitation, he assigned as “home- 
work” David Riesman’s The Lonely 
Crowd, a study of the changing Amer- 
ican character. Riesman maintains that 
ours is an “other-directed” society. 
He finds that most of us are gradually 
losing our ability to think, judge, and 
act independently. We first look for 
a trend, then follow it. We conform. 
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We lack the fortitude to clash with 
the majority either in convictions or 
behavior. According to Riesman, the 
unhappy aspect of this conformist 
trend is the indication of damage done 
to individual integrity and to the hope 
for personal achievement. 

Almost as if that book were a per- 
sonal challenge to their own capacity 
for critical thinking, the Post group 
plunged into a broad inquiry into the 
the American cultural pattern, with 
two questions uppermost: how can 
the prevailing surrender to conformity 
be opposed, and which elements in 
American life are conducive to an 
“open” society of free minds? 

In the first phase of this inquiry, 
the group probed deep into the offer- 
ings of such established authorities as 
Alfred North Whitehead (Science 
and the Modern World), Charles 
Morris (The Open Self), Gordon All- 
port (Becoming), Paul Tillich (The 
Courage to Be), Erich Fromm (The 
Sane Life), and Joseph Wood Krutch 
(The Measure of Man). Later, in 
studying John Dewey’s Reconstruc- 
tion in Philosophy they found in his 
clarification of the philosophy of ex- 
perience what seemed to be the Amer- 
ican answer to both existentialism and 
essentialism. 

A year ago, in the fall of 1957, 
the group began what was to be the 
second phase of its inquiry into the 
modern temper. A close reading of 
William Whyte’s The Organization 
Man confirmed Riesman’s, dismal doc- 
umentation of the conformist trend 
by revealing a nationwide surrender 
to conformity on the junior-executive 
and managerial levels of our corporate 
structure. 

When Channel 4 requested a tele- 
vised sample of these seminars, Pro- 


fessor Post and five other members of 
the group engaged in a half-hour dis- 
cussion of The Organization Man, 
which served as a summing-up and 
conclusion to earlier discussions of the 
book. 

Following the first sputnik launch- 
ing by the Soviets, attention centered 
on the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Education Beyond the 
High School and on newspaper letters 
and editorials on American education. 
Sweeping criticism of John Dewey 
and progressive education (e.g. “Edu- 
cation: The Deeper Problem” in Life 
magazine, March 31, 1958) led to a 
study of Dewey’s Democracy and 
Education and_ his Experience and 
Education, and resulted in the dis- 
covery that Dewey’s actual ideas are 
far more sensible and significant than 
represented in the Life editorial. 

At this point, looking for an ex- 
pression of modern values in litera- 
ture, the group turned to the writings 
of Albert Camus, the French Nobel 
Prize winner widely acclaimed for his 
penetrating analysis of contemporary 
man. A reading of all his translated 
works, as well as some in the original, 
revealed a writer of great subtlety and 
eloquence speaking out forcefully 
against the most tragic conformity of 
all: the naively rationalized accept- 
ance, by rev olutionary idealists, of vio- 
lence and deception in the name of 
ultimate absolute “justice.” However, 
in “The Renegade” and The Fall, the 
twin image of the so-called “hero” 
of our time, the primitive and the 
sophisticate, seemed to this group to 
be too darkly negative and guilt-rid- 
den to be representative of contempo- 
rary man’s full human potentiality. 

From this European atmosphere of 
tormented self-questioning, the mem- 
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bers turned with some relief to an 
American biologist’s view of the func- 
tioning of spirit in nature and man: 
Edmund Sinnott’s The Biology of the 
Spirit. 

It was at about this time that echoes 
from these discussions hit the news- 
stands of the nation. Under the cap- 
tion, “Like a True Teacher,” in News- 
week of May 5, 1958, appeared a pho- 
tograph of Professor Emeritus Ed- 
ward A. Post and a brief but dramatic 
description of the monthly seminar. 

The second year came to a close 
with the discussion of Margaret 
Mead’s Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change, a thoroughly documented 
progress report of Western technical 
missions among undeveloped nations. 
Here was the story, in practical appli- 
cation on a world-wide basis, of how 
the knowledge and will of man can 
supply the bodily and spiritual needs 
of his fellow-man and give all peoples 
“a reasoned belief in the future of 
human living.” This is another answer 
to the “absurd walls” posed by Euro- 
pean existentialism. 

As the group moves into its third 
year, what direction is it likely to 
follow? Not committed to a set pro- 
gram of readings or topics, members 
insist on freedom and flexibility of 
choice. From an agreed-upon list of 
125 recent noteworthy titles (mostly 
paperbacks), each member recently 
investigated and reported on one or 
two that seemed promising. From 
these recommendations it was decided 
to begin the fall of 1958 with a dis- 
cussion of J B, the poetic drama by 
MacLeish, using recordings. 

Essentially then, the Post graduate 
group is “inner-directed” in that read- 
ings are proposed by its members. 
Each participant is free to alter the 


direction of the continuing group in- 
quiry if he is able to convince the 
others that a particular writer can 
offer something worthwhile to the 
entire membership. In this way the 
reading program is enriched by the 
special interests and experiences of its 
members, whose occupations comprise 
a dozen widely differing fields. 

To be sure, individual conclusions 
sometimes clash violently when per- 
sonal convictions are sharply defined 
and warmly defended. But where uni- 
formity of opinion is not the goal and 
where tolerance of opposing opinions 
prevails, clearly outlined convictions 
with their differences point up the 
need for more research and contribute 
to the varicolored, evolving group ex- 
perience of values. 

Members insist that theirs is not 
a “Great Books” program. Nothing is 
prescribed. No boundaries are pre- 
established. True values, they main- 
tain, can best be realized through self- 
motivated, shared discovery and ap- 
praisal of what is significant in expe- 
rience. Consistent with this free spirit 
of inquiry, the group recognizes 
neither a fixed set of First Principles, 
nor any other formal requirement. 
The only requisite is an active-minded 
interest in the world of ideas and 
human relations. 

When at noon the Post graduates 
open their sandwich bags and pour 
coffee from their thermos bottles 
without a break in the flow of the 
day’s discussion—and in anticipation 
of the afternoon session—one is con- 
fronted with convincing evidence that 
these people have created an enduring 
enthusiasm which is greater than any 
passing fancy for the latest intellectual 
fashions. This suggests a dedication to 
the basic principle of growth. 


GUIDEPOSTS FOR ADULT 
INSTRUCTION 


By Gale Jensen 
Professor of Adult Education, University of Michigan 


— learning takes place in two 
general types of educational sit- 
uations. The first can be identified as 
“natural” societal settings. In these 
kinds of situations the acquisition of 
new behaviors is the result of day-to- 
day participation in societal activities. 

The second can be designated as 
formal instruction carried on under 
the auspices of an agency (¢.g., a 
school) which is assigned the special 
task of inducing the development of 
new behaviors. Learning in these situ- 
ations is the result of participation in 
a specifically created and designed 

“learning” community in which cer- 
tain kinds of instructional methodolo- 
gies and techniques are deliberately 
employed to obtain certain results. 

In the first general ty pe of educa- 
tional situation, newly acquired be- 
haviors are unforeseen and promis- 
cuously developed by-products. The 
kind of learning which emerges is 
largely a matter of chance. The acqui- 
sition of new behavior may leave the 
adult better able to take part effec- 
tively in life’s affairs, or the new be- 
haviors may reduce his effectiveness 
and in some cases literally cripple him 
so far as his ability to maintain his 
position as an adult citizen is con- 
cerned. 

Under the second general type of 
educational situation, goals pertaining 
to the new behaviors to be learned are 
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set forth. The socio-psychological 
phenomena which are involved in at- 
taining these goals are then controlled 
and manipulated in ways which prom- 
ise the greatest amount of certainty 
and efficiency for goal attainment. 


Formal Instruction 

Large-scale, complex, industrial so- 
cieties, characterized by rapid social 
change, can never rely upon the first 
mentioned general type of educational 
situation to develop the kind of be- 
haviors needed by its citizens. Unpre- 
dictable, promiscuously developed be- 
havior is likely to produce more social 
and personal difficulties than society 
can solve. The reliance upon the sec- 
ond general type of educational situ- 
ation, formal instruction, therefore, 
becomes one of the characteristics 
most likely to be found in these kinds 
of societies. 

Examination of these societies re- 
veals that formal instruction programs 
are not limited or confined to those 
organizations designated as schools, 
colleges, and universities. Rather, one 
finds that provision for formal instruc- 
tion is an integral part of military, 
business and industrial, religious, gov- 
ernmental, medical, and voluntary or- 
ganizations and groups as: well. 

Under these societal conditions 
there is a great involvement of adults 
in formal instructional activities. The 
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more complex and specialized the so- 
city, the higher the formal instruction 
requirements will be. Furthermore, 
under these conditions, the adult will 
not function in the traditional role of 
“student.” Rather, his participation in 
formal instructional activities will be 
done while he holds some functioning 
governmental or occupational role. 
This means that his authority and 
power relationships with the teacher 
will be greatly different than those of 
the traditional student. Also, under 
these conditions, the effectiveness of 
instruction will be evaluated in terms 
of its instrumental worth, and because 
of its closeness to operating situations, 
effectiveness for producing the needed 
behaviors will be subject to immediate 
testing and change. 

All of this means that formal adult 
instruction is characterized by the 
systematic formulation of learning ob- 
jectives which take account of and 
are based upon judgments about so- 
cietal requirements, the importance of 
certain cultural values, and the needs 
of individuals. It also means that the 
socio-psychological phenomena asso- 
ciated with formal adult instruction 
must be conceptually organized and 
understood if it is to be managed or 
controlled in whatever ways may be 
required to achieve a chosen or given 
set of learning objectives. The main 
purpose of this paper is to identify 
and define these socio-psychological 
elements and to formulate a set of 
principles which makes possible the 
systematic analysis and management of 
adult instruction needed for the 


achievement of given learning objec- 
tives. 

Assumptions that are more or less 
unconsciously held about two kinds of 
psychological conditions that “should” 


prevail in formal instructional situa- 
tions need to be identified at this 
point. These assumptions are manifes- 
tations of two value norms present in 
western cultures. The first is that 
learners should achieve the greatest 
amount of behavioral development 
possible within the minimum time re- 
quired for this development. This is 
the efficiency criterion of maximum 
output or return for minimum input 
or effort. The second is that learners 
should be kept psychologically in- 
volved in the instructional situation 
to the highest degree possible; a 
“good” instructional situation is one 
in which the learners are always highly 
interested and extending the fullest 
effort to learn. This is a reflection of 
the Protestant ethic as it pertains to 
the significance of work and produc- 
tion for life. 

These two value norms shape edu- 
cational practice, particularly in the 
United States. Their significance and 
effect upon people who participate in 
formal instruction activities never 
have been investigated thoroughly, if 
at all. Nevertheless, these two values 
act as “constants” which dominate the 
formulation of curriculums and _in- 
structional procedures. Practically all 
experimental studies on the effective- 
ness of instructional or teaching meth- 
ods are designed around these two 
societal values. Practically all hypoth- 
eses about and principles for control- 
ling human learning are formulated in 
terms of “maximum involvement and 
achievement.” 

The principles stated in this paper, 
also, are formulated in keeping with 
these two values. They are, therefore, 
rules for guiding action in which cer- 
tain value preferences are implicit. As 
such, they represent a specific applica- 
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tion of more formal and descriptive 
propositions about human learning 
which may have been formulated ac- 
cording to hypothetical or inductive, 
empirical methods of inquiry. 


It, also, should be recognized that 
to always make these “value demands” 
upon a formal instructional situation 
may produce an opposite effect. Adult 
students are not always interested in 
maximizing their learning or become 
“totally” involved in each instructional 
situation in which they take part. 
Rather, they are inclined to distribute 
their energy and involvement accord- 
ing to the kind and amounts of learn- 
ing they feel would be most beneficial 
immediately and for the future. Spe- 
cifically, this means that if they are 
desirous of only a small amount of 
learning in a given area, they will be- 
come only slightly involved in the 
instructional activity associated with it 
and will resist efforts on the part of 


the teacher and other students to max- * 


imize learning and become totally in- 


volved. 


Three Objectives 
The objectives of 
three in number. First, it will present 
an account of the basic dynamics of 
socio- psychological forces present in 
all formal adult instructional situa- 
tions. Second, it will provide an iden- 
tification and definition of the socio- 
psychological interactions which take 
place between adults during formal 
instruction and which determine the 
kind of learning that will result. Third, 
it will present a set of principles for 
guiding or managing these socio-psy- 
chological interactions in ways which 
maximize the probabilities of achiev- 
ing stipulated instructional objectives. 


this article are 


Dynamics of Formal Adult 
Instructional Situations 

Two general kinds of socio-psycho- 
logical forces are inherent to the dy- 
namics of adult instruction. One kind 
emanates from the social system which 
organizes and conducts the instruction. 
The other kind emanates from the 
personality needs of the adults and 
those who instruct them. 

Formal instruction for adults is or- 
ganized and carried on both by com- 
munities and large-scale formal organ- 
izations. The systems of education 
these two kinds of social éntities create 
and utilize are as necessary for their 
survival as they are for providing for 
the personal well-being of their mem- 
bers. 

Both communities and large-scale 
formal organizations, therefore, im- 
pose on their respective educational 
systems a three-fold task. They re- 
quire that formal instruction which 
teaches individuals the ways of the 
community or formal organization. 
They require individuals be taught 
know ledges and skills which enable 
them to provide for their personal 
needs. They require instruction which 
enables their respective members to 
solve persisting and perplexing prob- 
lems of the community or the formal 
organization. 

These tasks, which communities and 
formal organizations stipulate for their 
systems of education, produce one set 
of forces inherent to the basic dy- 
namics of formal adult instruction. 
They particularly influence the kind 
of instructional objectiveg that are 
chosen. 

Once a community or formal or- 
ganization has established an educa- 
tional system to take care of its sur- 
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vival needs, attention must be given to 
maintaining the integrity of the educa- 
tional system itself. Incidents which 
are disrupting to the educational sys- 
tem and threaten its order and smooth 
operation must be analyzed and con- 
trolled. 

In brief, the educational system de- 
velops a set of organizational needs 
that must be met if it is to effectively 
contribute to the life of the com- 
munity or formal organization of 
which it is a part. This means that a 
set of social controls must be estab- 
lished. These controls stipulate the 
kind of behavior which is required in 
the educational system to insure its 
continuance in a state of good order. 
Most often these social controls take 
the form of administrative rules. As 
such, they introduce another set of 
forces which make up the basic dy- 
namics of adult instruction. 

The adult’s needs for self-growth 
and development, the achievement of 
social worth and success, and the es- 
tablishment of intimate, personal rela- 
tions with other persons act as a third 
set of forces contributing to the dy- 
namics of formal instruction. 

Adults are especially concerned 
with maintaining and enhancing their 
social work and success. This is prob- 
ably the primary source of motivation 
of adult learning for many years of 
adult life. This, in turn, in the Ameri- 
can society, is dependent on continued 
increase of competence. Adults, there- 
fore, have a strong need forthe ac- 
quisition of new knowledges. afid skills 
in an instructional situation in which 
there is no danger of losing “hard- 
won” prestige. The instructional en- 
terprise represents high risks, how- 
ever, because of the possibilities that 
a public display of ignorance may lead 


to a loss of prestige and social worth. 

The instructor’s need for self- 
growth, prestige as an expert, and his 
assigned responsibilities for carrying 
out the administrative rules of the 
educational system act as the fourth 
set of forces contributing to the dy- 
namics of formal adult instruction. 
Instructors often have as strong (or 
stronger) needs to learn as the adult 
students. In brief, they have expecta- 
tions about chances for learning just 
as the adult students do and, because 
of the authority assigned to them by 
the educational system, they are able 
to exert strong influences upon the 
instructional activities of an adult 
group. 

They, also, have need to demon- 
state their expertness and social worth 
for purposes of winning public recog- 
nition, promotions, waa raises in pay. 
This, too, can greatly shape the in- 
structional dynamics which emerge. 
To complicate matters, these needs of 
the instructor are sometimes frustrated 
by the responsibilities placed upon 
him for carrying out the administra- 
tive rules which have been established 
to insure order in and continuity of 
the educational system. 


Types of Socio-Phychological 
Interactions Affecting 
Adult Learning 

There are a number of socio-psy- 
chological interactions 
place between adults in formal instruc- 
tional situations. The first type of 
these can be identified as problem- 
solving and task interactions. It is this 
type of interaction which is indige- 
nous to the development of new be- 
haviors as stated in the instructional 
objectives for a group of adults. In- 
structional activities formulated by an 


which take 
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instructor endeavor to specify what 
experience and interactions are neces- 
sary to achieve the new learnings or 
behaviors. Each time an adult student 
attempts to participate in the planned 
instructional activities of a group, he 
initiates a problem-solving interaction 
with some other member or members 
of the group. He may initiate an inter- 
action which facilitates the learning 
progress, or he may initiate interac- 
tions which impede it. It is for this 
reason that the instructor attempts to 
control these interactions so as to 
accomplish the instructional objectives 
in the most effective and efficient way. 
It is for this reason that socio-psycho- 
logical principles for guiding adult 
instruction are so important to adult 
education practice. 


A second type of interaction which 
takes place between adult students in 


formal instructional situations has to 
do with decision-making. Adult in- 
structional groups are constantly con- 
fronted with making decisions about 
such things as the best instructional 
procedures to follow, the kind of 
learning goals which would be most 
beneficial, length of time for assign- 
ments, policies about examinations, 
bases for giving grades, and the 
amount of informal, friendship activ- 
ities to let develop within the group. 


Adults are especially sensitive to the 
way these decisions are made. When 
decisions are made that increase or 
decrease these kinds of interactions to 
too great a degree, the problem-solv- 
ing and task interactions necessary to 
acquiring the learning objectives can 
be affected adversely. It is this type of 
interaction that is likely to make in- 
structors most anxious and to use their 
authority to control these interactions. 


Principles for guiding and managing 
these types of interactions are a neces- 
sity for an effective adult education 
practice. 

A third kind of interaction that 
takes place in formal instructional sit- 
uations pertains to adults’ efforts to 
influence one another to behave in one 
way rather than another. Each adult 
student and instructor has some power 
to reward and punish others. This 
power is used at times to obtain more 
favorable conditions or to prevent 
conditions not wanted. Interactions of 
this kind sometimes lead to more effec- 
tive problem-solving and task inter- 
actions; at other times they debilitate 
problem-solving interactions and _re- 
duce the probabilities of attaining the 
new behavior specified by the instruc- 
tional objectives. For this reason, the 
instructor of adults must be aware of 
these kinds of interactions and able to 
guide them in a way which facilitates 
rather than impedes the necessary 
problem-solving and task interactions. 

A fourth type of interaction that 
can take place between adult students 
is based on their personal evaluations 
of one another. Because adults are 
especially sensitive to maintaining and 
enhancing their social worth and suc- 
cesses, they are inclined to make care- 
ful assessments of one another before 
initiating interaction. On the basis of 
these assessments, some persons may 
be socially acceptable and eligible for 
interaction, while others may not. The 
effect of these interactions is to reveal 
which persons are acceptable to one 
another and to create sub-groups in an 
instructional situation. The manage- 
ment or guidance of these types of 
interactions, therefore, is highly sig- 
nificant for the instructor. If this type 
of interaction fractionates an instruc- 
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tional group and sets up barriers be- 
tween its adult members, the proba- 
bilities of creating effective problem- 
solving and task interactions are great- 
ly reduced. 


Need to Share Perceptions 

The fifth type of socio-psychologi- 
cal interaction that develops between 
adults involved in formal instruction 
is related to their need to share per- 
sonal or private perceptions and feel- 
ings with one another. The instruc- 
tional enterprise, if effective, is likely 
to produce strong inner reactions in 
the learner. A need to examine and 
assess these personal reactions to the 
instructional experience thus results. 
The gratification of this need requires 
interaction with another person or 
persons which permits a safe and con- 
fidential examination of private re- 
actions to the instructional experience. 
Successful handling of these kinds of 
interactions by an instructor is a 
requisite to maintaining effective prob- 
lem-solving and task interactions. 


Guiding Principles 

The principles outlined below will 
provide (1) statements about the gen- 
eral socio-psychological conditions 
which need to prevail in the formal 
instructional situation, and (2) state- 
ments pertaining to the guidance and 
control of the different types of inter- 
actions which take place during formal 
instruction. 

A. Principles pertaining to the gen- 
eral socio-psy chological conditions for 
effective formal instruction. 

1. A balance must be maintained 
between the various types of socio- 
psychological interactions which in- 
sure that most of the energies of 
adult students and instructor are 


channeled into problem-solving and 
task interactions. 

2. The psychological _ tension 
level of adult learners must be es- 
tablished and maintained at that 
level which permits the release of 
energy into problem-solving and 
task interactions at a rate required 
by the learning tasks and objectives. 

3. Group pressures and norms 
which develop to regulate the be- 
havior of adult learners must be 
guided and controlled by the in- 
structor to make certain that they 
do not inhibit full participation in 
the instructiomal enterprise. 

4. Adult learners must assume 
full responsibility for their partici- 
pation in the instructional enter- 
prise in a manner which provides 
the most effective contributions 
toward achieving the instructional 
goals. 

5. Disruptive behavior by an 
adult learner must be perceived by 
the instructor and other members of 
an adult instructional group as a 
manifestation of a deficient learning 
situation until other data show con- 
clusively that the behavior results 
from some form of deviate person- 
ality organization. 

B. Principles concerning the guid- 
ance and control of problem-solving 
and task interactions. 


1. Instructional goals proposing 
new behaviors for adults must be 
formulated in keeping with the per- 
sonal needs and life situations of 
adults pafticipating in formal in- 
struction. 


2. The gratifications or rewards 
adults experience in formal instruc- 
tion situations must result primarily 
from the acquisition of new be- 
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haviors rather than from gratifica- 
tions received from prestige, influ- 
ence, and friendship interactions. 

3. The development of multiple 
learning goals for adult instruction 
must be permitted to the point (1) 
that the group is still able to func- 
tion effectively as a group, and (2) 
that the fulfillment of individual 
learning needs is promised. 

4. Cooperative (rather than com- 
petitive) problem-solving interac- 
tions must be developed between 
adult learners if the probabilities for 
the achievement of instructional 
goals are to be maximized. 

5. The problem-solving interac- 
tions between adult students must 
provide for the use of objective, 
public methods for evaluating learn- 
ing progress. 


C. Principles concerning the guid- 


ance and control of decision-making 


interactions. 


1. The authority and decision- 
making interactions between adult 
students and the instructor must be 
such that the adult students do not 
experience a loss of adult autonomy. 

2. Adults must be free to decide 
to leave a formal instructional group 
whenever the learning experiences 
fail to contribute to their personal 
needs or to the problems present in 
their life situations. 

3. The instructional and evalua- 
tion procedures used in adult in- 
structional groups must be assessed 
and then accepted or rejected by 
the adult students themselves to 
whatever degree they possess know]- 
edges and skills to make these de- 
cisions. 

4. Adults must be free to assess 
and reject or accept the expert 
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knowledge of the instructor in light 
of the realities of their life expe- 
riences. 

5. The level of aspiration or 
amount of learning proposed for a 
given time for an adult instructional 
group must represent a decision 
which reflects the feelings and 
wishes of the adult members. 

6. Decisions to change the aspi- 
rational level for new learnings 
should be based on _ interactions 
which re-evaluate the instructional 
enterprise in light of the learning 
progress actually taking place. 

7. Dependency relations between 
adult students and instructor must 
be permitted and maintained only 
so long as a student does not possess 
the skills for successfully perform- 
ing or accomplishing a giver en learn- 
ing task. 

8. Adult learners must be free to 
decide whether they can or cannot 
effectively take part in a given learn- 
ing venture. 


D. Principles concerning social in- 


fluence interactions. 


1. Adult students must be able to 
influence the kind of learning goals 
chosen for the instructional group 
as a means of making certain that 
these goals take account of their 
needs and problems. 

2. The instructor must not use 
his authority in a coercive or arbi- 
trary manner should adults disagree 
with proposed learning goals or in- 
structional procedures. 

3. Adult learners must be free to 
influence the character and direc- 
tion of the problem-solving and 
task interactions of the instructional 
group whenever they possess the 
skill and inclination to do so. 
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4. Aggressive reactions by adult 
students to the ideas, values, and 
actions contained in the instruc- 
tional activities must be permitted 
by the instructor. 

E. Principles concerning social ac- 
ceptance and personal evaluation in- 
teractions. 

1. Adult students must have full 
social acceptance by the instructor 
and fellow students for full release 
of energy for learning. 

2. The learning tasks designed 
for adult students must be commen- 
surate with the study skills they 
possess so as not to confront them 
with a situation in which a loss of 
personal esteem is likely to result. 

3. Adult students must be given 
an opportunity (devoid of loss of 
personal esteem and social accept- 
ability) to realistically determine 
their present level of development 
with respect to a proposed learning 


goal. 


PROKE 


SOLON AL, 


(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


DOES WE 


The Overstreets have written a 
book.* That is not news. If they had 
not written a book, it would be news 
indeed. Their book is on the best seller 
list—another fact that does not sur- 
prise us. It has been much and favor- 
ably review ed. Any book by the 


*WHAT WE MUST KNOW 
ABOUT COMMUNISM—!ts Begin- 
nings—Its Growth—Its Present Status. 
By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany. 1958. 348 pp. $3.95. 
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4. No disrespect must be shown 
to adult students who feel that they 
are unable or not “ready” to par- 
ticipate in a learning venture. (This 
must be a group standard about 
participation. ) 

F. Principles concerning informal, 
private interactions. 

1. Adult students must be free 
to have informal, private inter- 
actions with one another whenever 
the content of these interactions are 
concerned with experiences result- 
ing from the problem-solving and 
task interactions. 

2. Informal, private interactions 
must lead to the correction of per- 
sonal disturbances of individual stu- 
dents rather than to the develop- 
ment of organized resistances. 

3. The instructor must encourage 
individual students to share the con- 
tent of the informal, private inter- 
actions with him and other students 
whenever they feel it safe to do so. 


ATU 


MEAN US? 


Overstreets would be and should be. 
It has been—and is—being much dis- 
cussed. Another review or further dis- 
cussion now may seem superflous or 
even tiresome repetition of what 
everybody knows. 

It has already been ably reviewed 
for members and friends of AEA in 
Aputt LerapersHip, January, 1959. 
There we find an excellent indication 
of content, approach, and general 
philosophy which will not be repeated 
here. 


When asked to review What We 


|_| 

bey A 
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Must Know About Communism, it 
seemed to me a late date for another 
review to appear when some 45,060 
copies were already in circulation. 
There is, however, something more 
that should—or must—be said. Each 
one of us must say it with conviction. 
The Overstreets have a habit of 
using words carefully. They have 
done so in the title of this book. It 
is most explicit: What We Must 
Know. The words they meant to 
stress, I believe are We and Must. Yet 
in reading some reviews and in listen- 
ing to my friends and neighbors and 
some of my colleagues discuss this 
book, I get the distinct impression that 
qe does not mean me—in the sense of 
“I Personally.” Rather it means you, 
sometimes a vague you and sometimes 
a specific you. The latter generally 


refers to a group of people—among us, 
but not like us in their knowledge and 
their ability to think and to see impli- 


cations. 

Likewise, in these same discussions 
must becomes should. Must implies 
obligation, determination, dedication. 
Should has somehow become a much 
less positive word. In today’s usage, 
“I should do it” is usually followed 
by “but”; or by a helpless, hopeless 
deprec rating shrug. The “but” or the 
shrug indicate that: “I am too busy 
(or too indolent)”; “That is not my 
field; | am not a political scientist”; 

r “That is the concern of the Con- 
gress (or of the President).” That the 
job of knowing is the concern of 
every citizen in a democracy is avoid- 
ed if must becomes should in our 
thinking. 

More often than not in the informal 
discussions, the title is actually stated 

“What You Should Know about 
Communism.” In written reviews, for 
obvious reasons, the title is printed 
correctly. Yet, in many reviews, we 
sense the feeling on the part of the 
reviewer that this is a fine book but it 


s “for somebody else, not me.” He 
“J, of course, have known all 
this for a long time but the book 
should be required reading for... .” 
The whom or whoms following the 
preposition may vary. But seldom do 
they include me—w hoever “I” may be. 
By inference the We becomes You as 
it does in informal discussion. 

In reviews that have come to my 
attention, I have not seen adult educa- 
tors mentioned by name as a group for 
which this book should be ‘ ‘required 
reading.” The omission may be made 
because it is assumed that we will be 
certain to read it; or that we do not 
need it since anyone teaching adults, 
or teaching would-be adult educators 
to teach adults, already understands 
everything adult students must know 
to meet the complexities of today’s 
world. Or it may mean these reviewers 
do not know about us; or do not think 
about us as an important group 
interpreting or influencing the course 
of world affairs. Sad if this last were 
true! 

Does the We include adult educa- 
tors? Can they read with more pre- 
cise interpretation Now I have 
done it! I have written they, not we 
though for 40 years I have been one 
of us. Well, “the moving finger 
writes.” But this time it shall not move 
on; it must begin again: Can we read 
with more precise understanding of 
words than those who do not carry 
the responsibility for the education of 
others? 

Now I shall make a confession: 
After I had read the title in pre-pub- 
lication announcements before reading 
the book I had several times referred 
to it in conversation as “What You 
Should Know About Communism.” I 
always thought of it by that name. 

No one who has read it at all 
thoughtfully could possibly make that 
mistake. It 1s not a book that “he who 
runs may read.” It requires pausing for 
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pondering. And who of us these days 
is not running as fast as he can! But 
are we, perhaps, like Alice in Won- 
derland, running as fast as can only to 
discover—or worse, not to discover, 
at the end of the race, we are in the 
same place we started? 

The Overstreets are not preaching 
about what others should know and 
do. We definitely includes Harry and 
Bonaro—and you and me and him and 
her and us, whatever our special role 
may be. It includes every citizen in a 
democracy if that is the plan under 
which he wants to live. 

The title, though unusually long, 
and supplemented by a subtitle, is too 
modest. Each (title and subtitle) could, 
with all truth, have one more phrase 
added. The Overstreets have written 
about what we can do, as well as what 
we must know in order to act wisely 
and effectively. The title does not tell 
us that but the book certainly suggests 
it in rather specific terms. 

The subtitle — “Its Beginnings — Its 
Growth — Its Present Status” — could 
safely add “Its Possible Futures.” This 
is not definitely indicated. But we 
readily understand as we read that 
reducing the plural of futures to one 
depends on us—every one of us. The 
decision is in our hands—or, perhaps, 
more exactly, in our minds and hearts. 

There is no feeling of defeatism in 
this book. At the same time, there is 
no indication that knowing without 
applying the knowledge we have will 
give us a part in determining which 
future we prefer. There is throughout 
the book an underlying optimism and 
a faith in democracy’s ability to meet 
a crises. But this is qualified by the 
conviction that we can meet it only 
if we are “aware there is a crisis.” To 
be aware we must know. 

The book is scholarly and carefully 
documented—almost too carefully for 
popular reading, were it not for the 
arrangement of the documentation. It 


does not intrude on or interrupt the 
reading of the text. Perhaps even more 
important to its readability, historical 
development of communism is contin- 
uously given in the context of the 
present. Thus the authors help the 
reader to see relationships as they go 
along. They do not proceed histori- 
cally with a purely chronological ap- 
proach, holding back the implications 
of history for present and future until 
the final chapters. This combination 
of scholarliness and pointing out rela- 
tionships in the right place prove the 
authors to be adult educators—or just 
educators—par excellence. 


There is another quality about the 
Ww riting that is all too seldom a part of 
a “scholarly” work. That is its 
warmth, its simplicity, its direct appeal 
to deep, everyday human emotions. 
These authors do not hesitate to use 
terms which everyone understands— 
love, affection, neighborliness, friend- 
liness—but which some of us regard 
as “too sentimental” for scholarly 
work in either writing or teaching. 


They recognize the need of each 
individual to understand what the im- 
plications are for their personal lives, 
as well as for society-as-a~-whole— 
which is a pretty big concept for 
most of us to grasp. They, likewise, do 
not hesitate to point out “the obvi- 
ous,” knowing that what is obvious 
to one may be far from obvious to 
another. Yet they do this without ever 


seeming to talk ‘down to any of their 


readers. This fact, I believe, may be 
the secret of the Overstreets’ success 
and popularity as writers, as speakers, 
as adult educators, and as persons. This 
—plus the feeling that they, genuinely 
and sincerely, include themselves in 
their use of we in whatever activities 
they are engaged, and with whatever 
groups or individuals they may be 
speaking or writing to—makes theim 
what they have come to mean to mil- 
lions of persons. 
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Their writings have shown steady 
growth in the expression of their 
warmth, their closeness to people, and 
their eagerness to really communicate. 
They have long been masters of these 
qualities in personal contacts; they 
have now gone a very long way to- 
ward achieving them in their printed 
words. And I think all who have tried 
will agree that the latter is much more 
difficult of attainment. 

This, their most recent book, pre- 
sents a challenge to adult educators. 
For we does mean us. And the obli- 
gation expressed in must is ours. It is 
not an easy one to meet. Yet for many 
of us it will seem less impossible or 
frustrating because we find, in the 
book, a demonstration of a method 
we ourselves may apply in meeting 
the challenge. 

Jean OGpen 
vy, Virginia 


THE IDEAL AND THE COMMU- 
NITY, A PHILOSOPHY OF EDU- 
CATION. By I. B. Berkson, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 

This is a book on education that de- 
serves to be read by professional edu- 
cators, and by all who are seriously 
interested in being constructively crit- 
ical of education as it exists today. I 
hope that I have quoted the right pas- 
sages, and made the right comments 
to whet the curiosity and the intel- 
lectual hunger of my professional col- 
leagues and my other friends. The 
book is not a great book, but it is a 
strong and outspoken book. It has 
much food for thought. 

“T take the philosophy of education 
propounded by John Dewey and by 
W. H. Kilpatrick as a point of de- 
parture.” “, The present proposal 
is an attempt at a revision of the ex- 
perimentalist philosophy—not a_ re- 
jection, but a reconstruction... .” 

“The writings of Dewey as well as 
of his followers are properly open to 


some major criticisms that have been 
directed against the experimentalist 
educational philosophy—c.g., that it 
lays excessive emphasis on the role of 
individual experience, on the function 
of action in validating thought, on the 
principle of change in social life—to 
the exclusion of countervailing fac- 
tors.” 

Such commitments Mr. Berkson be- 
lieves have caused experimentalists to 
underestimate the significance of for- 
mulation, or the part play ed in sound 
education by clear ideas, definite prin- 
ciples, and intellectual, ethical and 
moral convictions. He would prefer 
an historical-cultural approach to edu- 
cation because this would place the 
enduring ideals of our civilization and 
the sturdy, continuing institutional 
achievements where they belong; at 
the heart of the system. The conse- 
quences of the tragic overemphasis of 
personal interest, personal change, and 
personal development in the biologi- 
cal-social approach of the experimen- 
talists have become increasingly clear. 


“There are two broad principles of 


modern pedagogy which are espe- 
cially significant if properly used—F. 

L. Thorndike’s concept of ‘readiness,’ 

and W. H. Kilpatrick’s idea of ‘con- 
comitant learnings.’ The former helps 
us keep in mind that what and how 
we teach must be relative to capacities 
of the learners at the time, to the fac- 
tor of maturation, to the emotional 
disposition. Here we must remember, 
however, that the point of readiness is 
not absolutely fixed—it may be ad- 
vanced within a range of variation. It 
is important to emphasize also that the 
readiness principle cuts two w ays: it 
means that we should not teach first- 
graders by the same methods that we 
teach high school students; but it also 
implies that we ought not to try to 
teach high school students by methods 
appropriate to first- -graders. 


“The principle of concomitant 
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learnings teaches that we must have 
regard for the general mental and 
emotional attitudes developed as by- 
products, of the type of learning 
process followed. The old education, 
it is said, ‘encouraged blind obedience, 
led to a dislike for school, suppressed 
the desire to think.” 

Method becomes important after 
we decide what we want to teach. It 
has no related significance to any par- 
ticular educational program before 
that. This position in no way ignores 
the contributions made by modern 
pedagogy in the diversification and re- 
markable technical improvements in 
methods of instruction, but it subordi- 
nates method to the central purpose 
of education. 

There is little doubt in Mr. Berk- 
son’s mind about the responsibilities of 
elementary schools. “Whatever else is 
done in school, the children should 
learn as soon as they can to read and 
write, to speak and ‘spell, to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide.” It is im- 
portant, he believes, at the end of ele- 
mentary school to consider most care- 
fully the possible future career of the 
various groups of children in school. 
At this time, around 14 or 15: “The 
core of their education should be re- 
lated to the ty pe of occupation they 
are likely to enter... ” “Those w ho 
go on to college would divide into 
two main groups: students, who have 
already made definite decisions as to 
their future careers in the professions 
or subprofessions, and students who 
are prepared by reason of ability and 
intellectual interests to continue their 
general education for the whole col- 
lege period. . . .” 

At no time in the book does Profes- 
sor Berkson allow one to forget his 
rejection of the shortcomings of the 
experimentalists philosophy and form 
of education. If this were all that was 
in the book, it would deserve careful 
reading, for Professor Berkson is a 


scholarly individual who writes ex- 
ceedingly well. There is, however, a 
synthesis of the principles underlying 
his critique of experimentalism which 
has equal value or greater value. Out 
of this emerges a philosophy of educa- 
tion which holds bright and leading 
challenges. 

The problem Professor Berkson 
brings into focus as the basic one of 
our western culture is: How can a 
workable unity of religious, ethical, 
political and economics principles be 
brought about that will lead us stead- 
ily forward in closing the wide gaps 
that now appear in all such areas be- 
tween ideals and practices? This ques- 
tion becomes a critical problem for 
all education. It also has a survival 
tag because the most telling blows 
communism makes against democra- 
cies inevitably comes in such areas. 
Beyond this too, even for our most 
ardent supporters of democracy such 


propositions as the following three 
would be accepted without serious 


reservations: (1) If Judeo-Christian 
culture did not promise more, and if 
we ever believed it could not become 
better than we have made it, it would 
disappear quickly and fully. (2) If de- 
mocracy as a form of government and 
a way of life did not promise a bet- 
ter life for all citizens, than all of our 
citizens ever get, then it too would 
destroy itself. (3). If capitalism as a 
form of economic life did not promise 
to provide more than most of us ever 
achieve, then it too would quickly run 
its course. 

“It is imperative in this age to go 
beyond the liberalism of the nineteen- 
twenties which in the words of James 
Harvey Robinson, one of its outstand- 
ing exponents, had ‘no reforms to 
recommend, except the liberation of 
intelligence.’ The following broad 
principles must be made directives: 

“1. Affirmation of the principles of 
the Constitution—subject to interpre- 
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tation by the courts and to legislative 
enactments—as the framework of gov- 
ernment. 

“2. Renewal of emphasis on the Bill 
of Rights, particularly on freedom of 
political and economic discussion in 
the public forum and in the academic 
hall. 

“3. Commitment to the unqualified 
application of the principle of equality 
for all races and nations in law, poli- 
tics, economics, education, and social 
relations, at home and abroad. 

“4. Promotion of a welfare econ- 
omy through extension of social se- 
curity, public housing, health services, 
and educational facilities, and redirec- 
tion of the free- -enterprise system un- 
der government leadership toward an 
ever more satisfactory realization of 
equality of opportunity and of con- 
dition. 

“5. Support of the United Nations 
and of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and encouragement of 
all other regional and_ international 
agencies devoted to the advancement 
of a world economic order, the main- 
tenance of international law, and the 
strengthening of collective security. 

“Taken together, these principles 
represent a pattern of values and im- 
ply a program of action. They are 
not, of course, to be inculcated as ab- 
stract doctrines or interpreted in uto- 
pian terms. What each principle 
means in application is to be deter- 
mined empirically with full considera- 
tion of technical advice; the strategy 
of implementation must have a regard 
for national public opinion. The 
school cannot of itself build a new so- 
cial order. But there are already forces 
in the community—trends of thought 
and political activities—working 
ward a more consistent embodiment 
of the democratic promise. Cooperat- 
ing with the liberal movements in 
the community—cultivating competent 
knowledge related to democratic pur- 


poses, upholding the national welfare 
against partisan and regional interests, 
relating the national good to interna- 
tional perspective— —the school can aid 
greatly in transforming the climate of 
opinion and advancing the realization 
of avowed ideals. If, on the other hand, 
it remains beating about the bush in 
evasive neutralism, it becomes a nega- 
tive force compounding the confusion 
and the disillusionment of the age.” 
There are inconsistencies in refer- 
ence to the value of education and its 
share of the blame for the difficulties 
of our world. These are minor facets 
of the book. The overwhelming value 
of the book comes from the evident 
fine scholarship of the author, and his 
clear way of constructively criticizing 
inadequate philosophies of education. 
No one who reads this book will re- 
gret the time it has taken, for the 
author has the skill of expressing him- 
self forcefully and fairly. Above all, 
you get a good clean feeling that you 
are dealing with a man who has well- 
thought- -through, strong convictions 
and ample courage to state them forth- 
rightly. 
a Tuomas A. VAN SANT 
Department of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ADULT EDUCATION IN A FREE 
SOCIETY. Speeches by Robert J. 
Blakely, Vice-President, Fund for 
Adult Education. J. Roby Kidd (ed). 
Toronto, Canada: Guardian Bird Pub- 
lications, 1958. 184 p. 

Anyone having heard one of Rob- 
ert J. Blakely’s ‘memorable addresses 
wishes to hear more. Anyone having 
heard several wishes he had perma- 
nent copies of them. He wishes this so 
that he could mull over the contents 
and digest them more fully, so that 
he could subject himself again and 
again to their stimulating influence, 
and so that he could cull out and use 
some of the many quotable gems. The 
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“The user of this book, whether leader or 
program designer, will find it both 
stimulating and practical.” 


CYRIL O. HOULE 
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Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, through its director, J. Roby 
Kidd, has done the profession a serv- 
ice by seeing that these addresses were 
made available in book form. 

These talks, which were all made at 
conferences of adult educators or of 
those from related fields, cover the pe- 
riod from 1950 to 1958. One could 
wish that one more were included— 
that delivered to the joint conference 
of five adult education groups in De- 
troit in 1946. This the writer remem- 
bers as an extremely poignant one and 
the one which, historically, he believes 
was the first of “Bob’s” addresses to 
national adult education groups. 

Roby Kidd has called Blakely a 
poet. He is also an idealist. Idealism 
runs like a silver thread through all 
of these talks. Broken down into spe- 
cifics of the creative spirit, they cover 
the preservation of our freedoms, the 


role of adult education in preserving a 
free society, and similar matters. 

Blakely exhibits a tremendous pow- 
er of thinking analytically. He is for- 
ever taking us back to the fundamen- 
tals. And he does this with a precision 
of thought and a refreshing turn of 
phrase which makes listening to or 
reading him an intellectual treat. If he 
consistently preaches the values of 
liberal adult education, he does so 
from no narrow doctrinaire approach. 
His attempt is to make us apply the 
values acquired by the liberally edu- 
cated person who is subject to the 
rule of reason. He would have us think 
through the bases for our actions. His 
presentations lift us out of our pre- 
occupation with the immediate, the 
practical, the expedient, and help us 
to order our actions in terms of basic 
values and long range goals. 
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Added to his analytic powers Blake- 
ly has a poetic touch. With this he 
helps us catch a vision of the world 
that might be if only we are true to 
our inheritance. There is probably no 
voice in America today speaking to 
our profession so clearly, so unafraid. 
His is a message with a warning, yet 
with hope—that if we will honor our 
humanity and fight to maintain our 
freedoms we will have helped to build 
that better world which is so dramat- 
ically possible and for which all of 
us yearn. 

ANDREW HENDRICKSON 

Head, Division of Adult Education 

The Ohio State University 


Editor's Notes 
Continued from page 130 


to 2,500 words or less? Just for a start, 
how about considering the problems 
raised in the following proposition: 

The effective adult learning experience 

1. Caters to the desires of the indi- 

vidual learner 

2. Sustains interests at a uniformly 

high level 

3. Builds on previous experience 

Provides for different learning rates 

5. Structures the presentation of con- 

tent in an orderly fashion 

6. Uses meaningful materials 

7. Verifies the adequacy of individual 

learning 

8. Provides opportunities for indi- 

viduals to practice 

9. Relates new learnings to old 

10. Anticipates transfer of new learn- 

ings to new situations. 

Would you agree that the effective 
learning experience must meet all of 
these requirements? How many people 
design their programs to meet any or all 
of these requirements? How can you 
tell if a given program actually does 
meet these requirements? 

Do you need any more questions to 
get you started? If so, write Dr. Har- 
rison. If not, send your manuscript to 
Dr. Harrison on or before September 1. 


Editor’s Notes 


We know a man who is concerned 
about your personal growth in adult 
education. Consequently he is assem- 
bling one of the greatest—perhaps it is 
the greatest—faculty in adult education 
ever to appear together any place in the 
world. These are the men and women: 
Robert J. Blakely, Vice President, Fund 
for Adult Education; Wilbur C. Hallen- 
beck, Professor Emeritus, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; John Walker 
Powell, Consultant, Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation; Kenneth D. Benne, Director, Hu- 
man Relations Center, Boston Univer- 
sity; Jack R. Gibb, Research Professor 
in Psychology, University of Delaware, 
Jack London, Associate Professor of 
Adult Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Warren Schmidt, As- 
sistant Director, University Extension, 
and Elwin Svenson, Department of Con- 
ferences, University of California; Gladys 
A. Wiggin, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Burton W. Kreit- 
low, Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; Thomas L. 
Cotton, former president, New York 
Adult Education Council; Wilmer V. 
Bell, Director, Division of Adult Edu- 
cation, Baltimore Public Schools; John 
W. Becker, architect; Coolie Verner, 
Professor of Adult Education, Florida 
State University; Glenn Jensen, Execu- 
tive Director, Adult Education Associa- 
tion; Robert F. Risley, N. Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University. 

Alexander Liveright, Director, Center 
for the Liberal Education of Adults; 
Joseph L. Matthews, Division of Exten- 
sion Research and Training, Federal Ex- 
tension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Paul L. Fssert, Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Ambrose  Caliver, 
Chief, Adult Education Section, U. S. 
Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; Joe R. 
Hoffer, Executive Secretary, National 
Conference on Social Welfare; William 
C. Rogers, Director, Minnesota World 
Affairs Center, University of Minnesota; 


Joseph Mire, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Institute of Labor Education; 
Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy Executive 
Director, American Library Association. 

Fugene I. Johnson, Director, Civic 
Education Center, Washington Univer- 
sity; Clifford C. Gregg, Director, Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum; H. D. 
Hopkins, National Association and 
Council of Business Schools; Robert A. 
Luke, National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators; Edward R. 
Miller, Director, Continuing Education, 
Antioch College. 

Max Birnbaum, Educational Consult- 
ant, American Jewish Committees; Peter 
E. Siegle, Center for the Study of Lib- 
eral Education for Adults; Herbert C. 
Hunsaker, Division of Adult Education, 
Purdue University; Martin L. Tarcher, 
Indianapolis Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil; Howard Y. McClusky, Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan, Max 
Kaplan, School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Boston University; Albert L. Ayars, 
President, Council of National Organiza- 
tions; Angelica W. Cass, New York 
State Department of Education; Mary S. 
Lyle, Professor of Home Economics 
Education, Iowa State College. 

Leland P. Bradford, Director, Division 
of Adult Education Services, National 
Education Association; Robert B. John- 
son, Research Director, and William 
Vickery, Workshop Director, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; 
Harry L. Miller, Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults; Abbott 
Kaplan, University Extension, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Joseph Pren- 
dergast, Executive Director, National 
Recreation Association; and Herbert 
Hamlin, Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 

The man who is bringing all of this 
talent together is Matcorm KNow es. 
And the place is the new Handbook of 
Adult Education in the United States. 
To learn from this eminent faculty you 
will want and need your own copy of 
the book, and you should have a chance 
to buy it before long. 


THURMAN Wuitt 
Editor 
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